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N an afternoon in June, 1866, I 
C) entered that compartment of the 
railway depot at Callao set apart for 
first-class passengers, secured a ticket, 
and with a very satisfied feeling took a 
seat in the train bound for Lima. Few 
persons leave Callao with regret. The 
buildings are low and shabby, the streets 
dirty and narrow and crooked, the 
twenty-five thousand inhabitants corre- 
sponding, as people and places do all 
the world over. It is merely the entre- 
pot of the Peruvian capita‘, the place of 
the custom house and naval station; of 
a few ship-chandlery stores and a great 
many saloons and low groggeries ; of a 
market place, and two or three churches, 
and a theatre, and sand, and fleas. 
Twenty-four hours, even after two 
months at sea, were enough to weary 
one with it; and as the cars moved out 
of the depot, and, turning eastward, 
soon left behind the outermost of its 
crumbling adobe walls, my only regret 
was that, in leaving the country, it would 
be necessary to embark from this place. 

Our car was American built. Those 


of English make are likewise in use on 
the road. The passengers were of all 
colors and classes ; officers of the army 
in full uniform ; officers of English and 
American vessels of war in undress uni- 
form; captains of merchantmen, with 
their wives, in their shore-toggery, look- 
ing flushed and fussy and uncomfortable; 
and sefioras and sefioritas in black, 
graceful and bewitching from the mere 
simplicity of their attire. Smoking is 
allowed in any car, and the privilege is 
constantly improved. It is seven miles 
from Callao to Lima, by a gradual as- 
cent, and along the old highway that, 
previous to the era of the railroad, 
formed the only means of communica- 
tion, and was the support of many rob- 
bers. Even now, all the merchandise 
moving between the two places is trans- 
ported over it in clumsy carts drawn 
by oxen, and as the huge wheels sink 
into ruts and crevices that are the wear 
of many years, clouds of dust arise and 
permeate through the doors and win- 
dows of the cars. 

A mile and a half inland we pass 
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Bella Vista, where a wooden cross is 
erected to mark the spot to which a Span- 
ish frigate was carried by a tidal wave 
in the great earthquake of 1746. The 
country is dry and dreary looking. 
There are a few groves of cultivated 
trees; a few fields of vegetables, irri- 
gated, and enclosed by low walls; some 
scattering haciendas and dirty corrals. 
With a screeching whistle we rush 
through a gateway in the city wall, by 
rows of low adobe houses and groups 
of dark-skinned natives, catch glimpses 
of long-stretching, narrow streets, and 
the towers of churches, and fetch up in 
an enclosure alongside the depot. There 
is a crowd waiting to fill our places in 
the cars as we disembark and pass 
through an alley to a street filled with 
hacks and drivers and porters. 

Verily, hackmen are hackmen the 
‘world over. Neither place, nor lan- 
guage, nor country, can vary their infi- 
nite sameness. They cheat with as 
chilling audacity, and disregard the 
municipal regulations posted in their 
wehicles with as utter recklessness, as 
though they spoke English, and had 
their stand about the Plaza of San 
Francisco, instead of the Plaza Mayor 
of Lima; and a stranger, unable to 
speak Spanish, is rare picking for these 
fellows. He had best save his exple- 
tives and breath, and make a note at 
once of this lesson, to wit: always, in 
dealing with South Americans, settle 
first on the price of the transaction, and 
if it be one-quarter of the sum first de- 
manded that you finally compromise on, 
rest assured you are then paying a four- 
fold value. I remember well the look 
of astonished delight that came over 
the face of a pretty sefiorita of whom I 
made a purchase of a mattress one day, 
‘on being paid the price first demanded 
without quibbling. I could scarcely 
regret the extortion on being rewarded 
by such a look. But still more comical 
was the transformation to pouting an- 
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noyance at the thought, “I might have 
asked more !” 

A dilapidated hack, drawn by starved 
horses, and driven at a galloping rate, 
set us down, near the close of a murky 
afternoon, at the entrance of Morin’s 
Hotel. It is a two-story structure, 
flanking the grand square, and ranks as 
first-class. So it is in price: ‘three dol- 
lars a day for board, and lodging in a 
back room; gas, candles, cheese, and 
all refreshments but those of the table 
d’hote, extra. It promises brilliantly at 
first sight. The entry-way is paved 
with marble, and a flight of marble steps 
conducts to the upper floor. A saloon 
glittering with mirrors and glass chan- 
deliers, a dazzling bar, billiard tables, 
marble-top stands for serving coffee or 
other drinks, conduce to bright hopes. 
But the hopes are somewhat dashed on 
following the porter to our rooms. The 
halls are winding and variously graded. 
The window of my apartment is higher 
than my head, and, standing on the 
floor, I can see a bit of an eave-trough 
and a patch of foggy sky. The carpet 
is mouldy and promising of fleas; the 
bedstead iron ; the bed iron-like. There 
is no public parlor or reading-rocm ; 
and if guests wish the morning paper, 
they must send to a cigar-stand and pay 
a real for it. But let us give the devil 
and Mr. Morin their due. The dining- 
room is light and airy, and looks out on 
the Plaza and the Cathedral opposite. 
Breakfast is served at 9:30, and opens 
with soup. Dinner at 5; and now comes 
the most cheerful hour of the day. The 
night is closing in mistily, and bells 
from many towers are calling to vespers. 
Lights flash out the long lines of streets, 
and the cries of hot-cake and pie vend- 
ors grow vociferous. Our dining table 
is arrayed with much glassware and 
confectionery and fruits and flowers, 
and forty or fifty Spanish, French and 
English-speaking guests discuss course 
after course of French cookery. There 
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is no bill of fare. The dishes are set 
before you singly, to remain a certain 
number of minutes, regardless of the 
tastes of partakers. The arrangement 
has one advantage: it requires no ago- 
nizing explanation to waiters in unknown 
tongues, such as are necessary at break- 
fast, and the results of which are fre- 
quently very astonishing. One end of 
the table seems to be set apart to 
those speaking English. Naval officers 
may be encountered here almost daily. 
There is a merchant, of American birth 
and English education, who is particular 
to have it understood he hails from 
London; and a gentleman and some 
ladies of the theatrical profession, who 
have since become well known to the 
public of California. The substantials 
of the repast wind up with roast beef 
and salad, and the dessert follows in the 
shape of cakes, fruit and confection- 
ery. 

Lighting a cigar, I stroll out to take 


my first view of Lima by gaslight. The 
Plaza Mayor, on which Morin’s fronts, 


is the fashionable focus of the town. It 
covers an area of nine acres ; is paved, 
ornamented with fountains in each cor- 
ner, and one in the centre that reaches 
a height of forty-two feet; and is 
surrounded by a garden enclosed by 
iron palisades. Statues are scattered 
about the enclosure, and marble seats 
ranged around. Adjoining Morin’s is 
the Municipalidad, or City Hall—the 
two embracing the whole western face 
of the square. The upper stories pro- 
ject over the sidewalk, supported by 
arches, the spaces between which are 
occupied, from early morning till late 
night, with small dealers in fancy goods. 
The southern exposure of the square is 
similarly enclosed, and here concentrate 
the retail dry-goods dealers. Brilliantly 
lighted at night, and thronged with the 
beauty and fashion of the place, the 
scene is dazzling. On the northern side 
is the Palace, as it is called, built by 
Pizarro, and occupied by the Spanish 
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viceroys till their power was overthrown, 
and since the residence of the various 
Presidents of the Republic. From the 
year 1821 to the present time, it has 
been the residence of fifty-five Chiefs 
of State, only six of whom were elected 
by the popular vote. All the others 
attained power by revolution and mili- 
tary force. Its front is taken up by 
small shops opening on the walk, and a 
wide balcony above. The Cathedral 
and the residence of the Archbishop 
stretch along the eastern side. The 
Cathedral was built by Pizarro at the 
founding of the city, and improved by 
his successors. It is about two hundred 
feet in width and four hundred in depth, 
with towers rising from either angle of 
the front to a height of two hundred 
feet. Its fagade is broken by three 
great doors, and ornamented by statues 
of various saints. The interior is paved 
with brick, the roof supported by thirty- 
two square columns. The high altar 
and choir are placed midway the nave, 
and are rich with columns, capitals, 
cornices, and mouldings of silver and 
gold, immense silver candelabra, and 
innumerable decorations of precious 
woods and marble. When high mass is 
celebrated, a thousand wax candles shed 
light on these splendid adornings. 
There was music on the Plaza this 
night of my first stroll. Three nights a 
week two, and sometimes three, of the 
government bands march from their 
barracks with a file of soldiers, erect 
their music-stands opposite the Cathe- 
dral, and for an hour or more discourse 
airs from operas, the lancers, the ca- 
chucha, with castanet accompaniment, 
and the national airs of Peru and Chili. 
As one band ceases, another breaks in. 
They number forty or fifty instruments, 
brass prevailing to an unpleasant ex- 
tent; but in the open air the harshness 
is lost, and the great volume of sound, 
echoed by lofty walls, swells and falls 
with witching power. The stone steps 
rising to the Cathedral front are filled 
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with sitters, as are the seats about the 
square; and under the light of gas 
lamps, and by the plashing fountain 
sparkling in the light, the crowd: prom- 
enade, till, with the national air of the 
country, the signal for departure is 
given. I was stopped about once a 
minute, on an average, by a request fora 
light, so politely made, and my cigar 
was returned to me with such a graceful 
wave of the hand, the continually recur- 
ring annoyance could not but be forgiven. 
Suddenly I observed a commotion in 
the distant part of the crowd. The 
doors of the chapel adjoining the Cathe- 
dral were thrown open, and there issued 
a procession with lights, and bearing 
aloft the Host, emblematic of the body 
of Christ. Instantly the music ceased, 
and the bands united in an anthem that 
filled the air with sound, and seemed to 
echo back from the low-hanging clouds ; 
whilst all the people, regardless of class, 
or degree, or fashion, knelt with uncov- 
ered heads till the sacred emblem had 
passed from sight, and the chanting 
voices of priests were lest in the renewed 
air from the band. Unbelieving foreign- 
ers may not kneel, but woe to him who 


neglects to uncover his head ! 

To stand in the doorway of Morin’s 
Hotel and watch the throng of passers 
of an afternoon or evening, was a source 


of much amusement at first. The kalei- 
doscopic variety of San Francisco life 
is more than paralleled in Lima. The 
colors of the people vary from Saxon 
white to African black, and their cos- 
tumes range from the shabbily-covered 
nakedness of Indians and negroes to 
the exquisiteness of French dandyism. 
There were priests in black, and gray 
and white, and nuns; soldiers with the 
neatest of waists and feet, long swords 
and wide pants; caballeros in spotless 
black, lifting hats on recognizing an ac- 
quaintance with stately dignity ; venders 
of lottery tickets and a thousand-and- 
one articles; women with the national 
mantilla gracefully draping head and 
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shoulders ; and women with the latest 
Parisian styles. 

Lima was founded by Pizarro, in Jan- 
uary, 1535, on the day celebrated as the 
Epiphany, or feast of the worshiping ot 
the King, and hence called by him La 
Cuidad de los Reyes. It lies on both 
sides of the river Rimac, two leagues 
from the sea, in latitude 12 deg. 2 min. 
south, and longitude 77 deg. 7 min. 
west from Greenwich, and derives its 
name from a corruption of the Indian 
word Rimac. The larger portion of the 
town is south of the river, and is en- 
closed by an adobe wall twenty feet in 
height, nine feet in thickness, and five 
miles in circuit. Twelve gates afford 
means of ingress and egress. That 
opening on the Callao road on the west- 
ern side of the town, and the Maravillas 
gate on the eastern side, conducting to 
the Pantheon, are arched and sur- 
mounted by statuary. The total area 
of the city is 13,343,680 square varas, 
of which 4,840,320 are covered by gar- 
dens ; 126,150 by thirty-three squares, 
all but three of which lie around 
churches ; 674,552 by churches and con- 
vents ; leaving 7,692,658 for dwellings. 
The streets usually run at right angles, 
are thirty-three and a half feet wide, and 
the blocks four hundred feet in length. 
They are roughly paved, and through 
the middle of those tending east and 
west are sewers of running water, usu- 
ally uncovered. The sidewalks are not 
more than five feet wide, excepting for 
short distances on the more popular 
promenades. On the skirts of the town 
the houses are of one story. In the 
central portion they rise to two stories, 
and in rare cases three. Almost univer- 
sally they are built around court-ways, 
and an arched passage conducts to the 
street. These passage-ways are fres- 
coed or painted. In the residences of 
the wealthy the court is paved, and is 
frequently ornamented with shrubbery, 
a fountain, and statuary. The perspect- 
ive of the streets is uninteresting. Con- 
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trary to the teachings of Saxon civiliza- 
tion, the offspring of the Moors conceal 
their beauties, and face the world with 
a rugged front. Long stretches of walls, 
unimpressionless but for the openings 
into court-ways, and overhanging bal- 
conies with jealous shutters, through 
which bright eyes may perhaps be peep- 
ing, but not to be detected by a casual 
glance. My brightest glimpses of the 
home-life of these exclusive Limanians 
have been caught on misty nights, as I 
slowly passed by open portals, and the 
light of parlor lamps shining into the 
court through glass doorways and win- 
dows has revealed the family group in 
unstudied attitudes of recreation. 

I may safely say there is not a street 
in Lima that does not present a view 
along its length of the lofty walls and 
towers of some church or convent. They 
diversify the monotony of the place, and 
form the chief objects of attraction to a 
stranger. They are seventy in number, 
and together are capable of holding the 


entire population of the city. Many are 
elaborately ornamented, but the statues 
and carvings show marks of decay and 
the rough touch of civil war; and of the 
bells that were so famous for the wealth 


that went to their composition and the 
silvery sweetness of their tone, but three 
or four remain. The Cathedral boasts 
two that peal out the hours and quarters 
night and day; and in the tower of San 
Augustin, I believe it is, there is one so 
soft, so deep, so full in its cadence, the 
sound from the stroke melts into a 
rich contralto, and floating away slowly, 
seems to die in far-off echoes. I feel 
certain I shall never on earth hear mel- 
ody to compare with it. 

The church, monastery and college of 
San Francisco, with their gardens, cover 
a space of twenty-five acres in the most 
populous part of the city. The church 
and convent were founded in 1657, and 
completed at a cost of 12,000,000 francs. 
But their ancient glory has departed. 
The corridors are deserted and silent, 
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the gardens overrun with weeds, the 
fountains dry. From the summit of the 
towers, whither we were conducted by 
some attaché of the church, through 
narrow, winding passages, a splendid 
view of the city is obtained. Four hun- 
dred and fifty-nine religious festivals 
are celebrated yearly in the various 
churches. There is not a month without 
some sacred days aside from Sunday, 
in which all business is suspended, and 
religion and pleasure are combined in a 
fascinating manner. 

A bridge of hewn stone, five hundred 
feet in length, and supported by six 
piers, and so substantial in character as 
to have resisted all earthquake shocks 
for a century back, spans the river Ri- 
mac, and forms the main way of com- 
munication between the northern and 
southern portions of the town. Anarch 
over the southern end has a clock with 
transparent dials. Crossing to San Laz- 
aro, the northern suburb, and turning 
to the right, the Alameda Nueva 6 del 
Acho is reached. It stretches a long 
distance on the right bank of the Rimac, 
with a carriage-way through its centre, 
and broad walks on either hand, shaded 
by double rows of trees. Midway stands 
a marble statue of Columbus, nine feet 
in height, on a pedestal twenty feet in 
height. The figure is erect, one hand 
uplifted, the other in the act of unveiling 
the face of an Indian woman crouching 
at his feet—typical of America. 

Another faseo is the Alameda de los 
Descayos—(those without shoes)—from 
the convent of the bare-footed friars, 
situated near it. It is close by the base 
of an outshooting spur of the Andes, 
called “San Cristobal.” It is a thou- 
sand feet in length and fifty in width, 
enclosed by an iron fence, ornamented 
by one hundred marble vases supported 
on pedestals ; and between each a marble 
seat; twelve colossal marble statues, 
executed in Rome, representing various 
acts; and at one extremity, a fountain 
sending a single stream of water to a 
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great height in the air. It is shaded by 
tropical shrubbery, and encircled by a 
carriage road; and on afternoons, when 
music is furnished by Government bands, 
is a favorite resort of the idlers and 
fashionables of the place. 

About three squares east of the Plaza 
Mayor is an irregular, open, ill-paved 
place, called the “ Plaza de la Constitu- 
cion,” in the centre of which, on a mar- 
ble pedestal twelve feet high, is a bronze 
equestrian statue, erected in 1858. “A 
Simon Bolivar, Libertador la Nacion 
Peruana.” On the sides of the base, 
chiselled in basso-relievo, are views of 
the battles of Ayacucho, and Junin, 
both fought and won by Bolivar, in 
1824, resulting in South American inde- 
pendence. It was cast in Munich. On 
the square, on the east side, is the Hall of 
the Chamber of Deputies. The exterior 
of the building is not imposing. The 
Chamber is fifty-by-ninety in size, with 
a high-arched ceiling and dome. The 
Senate Chamber is on the south side of 
the Plaza, and is the room formerly oc- 
cupied by the Spanish Inquisition. It 
is of moderate size, and the ceiling is a 
specimen of superior roof-panelling and 
carving. 

The population of Lima is 125,000, 
of whom 38,000 are foreigners. Among 
the public institutions, deserving of no- 
tice, are the following: A mint; a uni- 
versity ; a national library, containing a 
museum of antiquities and natural his- 
tory; eight national colleges—one for 
the study of jurisprudence, one an ec- 
clesiastical seminary, one devoted to 
medicine, and one for secondary instruc- 
tion in that science, a normal school, a 
naval and military institute, a college 
for obstetrics, and a school for arts and 
trades. There is an infant asylum, and 
an orphan school; a prison for accused 
persons, and a penitentiary; a public 
slaughter-house ; five hospitals—one for 
men, one for women, one for soldiers, 
two for incurable diseases; a lunatic 
asylum; an asylum for widows of de- 
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ceased tradesmen ; a general cemetery ; 
a consulado, or tribunal of commerce ; 
a post-office; a theatre, belonging to 
the municipality; a circus for cock- 
fighting, (private property) ; a circus for 
bull-fighting, (belonging to the board for 
relieving the poor). There are ninety- 
six licensed coaches. There is a gas 
company that charges nine dollars per 
thousand feet for gas, and a water 
company that charges fifty dollars a year 
per house for water. 

To give an idea of the trade of Lima, 
the following statistics of imports, for 
1860, are furnished: From Chili came 
merchandise to the value of 1,547,402 
piastres; Ecuador, 42,192; France, 
3,199,899; England, 2,852,218; North 


America, 280,489; Panama, 89,000 ; 
Germany, 751,867: other countries, 
450,000. 


The climate is one of the most equal 
in the world. The temperature does 
not vary more than twenty-five degrees 
throughout the year. For several years 
a carefully-kept record shows the low- 
est point reached by the thermometer 
to be sixty degrees, and the highest 
eighty-five degrees. March is the hot- 
test, July the coldest month. The win- 
ter weather is foggy ; from May to No- 
vember, heavy mists, called “garuas,” 
prevailing. In summer, rain falls in 
heavy showers of brief duration. Eight 
earthquakes per year are the average 
of the Limanians. The principal hotels 
are Morin’s, Maury’s, Hotel de la Bola 
de Oro, Hotel de l'Europe, Hotel Il’ Uni- 
verso, and the American Hotel. 

The Plaza del Ocho, or Bull-ring, is 
the finest in the world. It will accom- 
modate 15,000 spectators. At the time 
of my visit the season was not favora- 
ble to this sport, and only one opportu- 
nity was afforded of witnessing this 
national pastime. The entertainment 
proved to be a failure. The spectators 
were few in number, and as a conse- 
quence, neither bulls, nor horses, nor 
fighters, exerted themselves to entertain 
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the beggarly account of empty benches 
that glared at them from every side. 
Not a bone was broken ; not a drop of 
blood was spilt; and after an hour or 
more of stupid flaunting of red rags 
and harmless scamperings of men and 
beasts, the drove of animals was driven 
off as cows are driven through the 
streets of San Francisco. 

A short distance east of the Mara- 
villas gate is the Pantheon, or burying- 
ground of Lima. It covers an area of 
fifteen acres, and is enclosed by high 
adobé walls, with an iron gateway in 
front. The walks are laid out with 
Parisian regularity, and the grounds 
adorned with flowers and shrubbery. 
A few stately monuments mark the 
resting-places of some departed heroes, 
celebrated for warlike deeds, whose 
fame scarcely extends beyond Peruvian 
soil. But most of the bodies are in- 
terred in vaults, above ground. These 
are some six feet high, and the same in 
depth ; are built about courts, and have 
openings to admit coffins, which are 
sealed after occupancy with a stone 
containing a brief record of the decease. 

Near the entrance of the Pantheon 
stands a chaste structure, some fifty 
feet in height, with a dome supported 
by eight columns. The interior is of 
marble, and under the dome on a raised 
platform is a glass coffin containing a 
marble figure stretched in the repose of 
death. One’s footfalls echo so pain- 
fully loud in this stony solitude, it would 
seem as though this marble sleeper might 
start up to confront the intruder. 

Strange waifs are eddied by the tide 
of life to this out-of-the-way old City of 
the Kings. I encountered one. Leav- 
ing my hotel, one evening, for a Aaseo, 
I felt a hand on my shoulder, and 
turning, saw a gentlemanly-appearing, 
middle-aged man, in a navy-cap and 
spectacles. 
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“TI beg your pardon,” he said, “but 
understanding you were from California, 
I ventured to ask you if you received 
any San Francisco papers by the last 
mail. My mail failed to come to hand, 
for some reason, and I feel quite lost.” 
A conversation ensued—a conversation 
in California style, interspersed with 
drinks at the brilliant bar of Morin’s. 
My new acquaintance was an old 
San Franciscan, formerly attached to 
the newspaper, the proprietors 
of which had recently written to him to 
return and renew his old editorial chair, 
and he thought he should soon be on 
his way thither. He was well informed 
concerning Lima; could speak Spanish 
fluently; and gave me a deal of infor- 
mation. I congratulated myself on hav- 
ing made a valuable acquaintance. The 
next day I met him again. He gave 
me an exquisite cigar, and more infor- 
mation, and we met again. The next 
day-in the evening—-about nine o’clock, 
as I was starting off, the old Californian 
ex-editor followed me a little way, and 
then hailing me, humbly begged for 
a small loan! Had had nothing to eat 
that day—could I accommodate him 
with a trifle ? 

I heard his story subsequently. At one 
time he was Secretary of the American 
Legation at Lima. He forged a resig- 
nation of the Minister and forwarded it 
to Washington, and for a short time 
gloried in representing the American 
Government at the Peruvian capital. 
His career was short. He fell till he 
was so low he slept uncovered on the 
Plaza at night, and begged his food as 
best he might. The last I ever saw of 
him was one night, after what must have 
been a day of successful beggary. He 
reeled by me with a flushed face and 
glassy eyes, and disappeared down a 
by-street in the misty darkness. 
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DUELLING IN THE WEST INDIES. 


HO has not read Barrington’s 

famous sketches of Ireland? 
Who has not laughed heartily at the 
lively episodes in duelling which he so 
graphically describes? Let it be fairly 
understood that we have no fenchant 
for that fine art, which teaches us to 
“ snuff a candle at twelve paces,” as the 
school of practice for snuffing out the 
lamp of life at the same distance. But 
Barrington, with great good taste, rarely 
kills his men. There is always some- 
thing ludicrous and amusing rather than 
shocking, in his anecdotes of personal 
rencontres which portray the character 
of the people and the time. Ireland, 
however, was not the only theatre of 
personal warfare. In America it was 
very common; but in the majority of 
cases attended with fatal results. Our 
duels were fights to kill. The mere 
exchange of shots followed by an amica- 
ble arrangement, and a general invita- 
tion to dinner, at which, perhaps, an- 
other affair of the kind found its way 
on the ¢afis, was considered “mere 
child’s play,” and unworthy of men who 
went out with the avowed and determined 
purpose to kill or be killed. But in the 
West Indies—English, French, Spanish, 
Danish, Dutch and Swedish—the Irish 
principle, the real Barringtonian con- 
ception, reigned supreme. It is aston- 
ishing what climate and association will 
do for men. The phlegmatic Dutch- 
man of St. Eustatius, the cold-blooded 
Swede of St. Bart, or the imperturbable 
Dane of St. Thomas, were quite as ready 
to enter the field as the fiery French- 
man of Martinique or St. Martin. It 
is also strange, that although Guada- 
loupe is the largest and most important 
isle of the French West Indies, its in- 
habitants were less frequently embroiled 
in duels than those of any other island 





in the Caribbean Sea pretending to any- 
thing like wealth or population. It was 
probably owing to the fact that its two 
great cities, Basseterre and Pointe a Pi- 
tre, were mainly inhabited by commercial 
men, who were the factors for the 
planters of the smaller isles, and es- 
chewed the “code of honor.” Never- 
theless, among the planters or “estated 
gentlemen,” as they liked to term them- 
selves, were many who had reduced 
duelling toa profound science, and whose 
sanguinary exploits were regarded by 
many neophytes with all the awe and ven- 
eration we may suppose a young aspirant 
for honors in the P. R. would recall the 
prowess of Tom Crib, Ben Caunt, Tom 
Sayers, John Heenan, e¢ id genus omne. 
Foremost among the shining lights 
of tke personal-satisfaction geatlemen 
stood Beauvallon, father to the young 
gentleman of that name who afterward 
distinguished himself in the same arena 
in Paris. Mons. Beauvallon was a 
“crack shot,” and during the course of 
his life—some forty-five years at that 
time—had very satisfactorily to him- 
self disposed of no less than thirteen 
opponents. Insensibly to himself, the 
man who sheds so much blood and mur- 
ders so many of his fellow beings, be- 
comes a sort of sanguinary bully. He 
may attempt to plaster his conscience 
with the sophistry that he had done noth- 
ing in violation of the law—for there was 
no law interdicting such meetings—and 
that he had only done as other men of 
his acquaintance and every-day inter- 
course would have done under like cir- 
cumstances; the fact remains, that with 
every duel he gains a corresponding 
accession of ferocity and indifference to 
human life, which can only terminate in 
rendering him a monster to be avoided, 
or killed for the benefit of mankind. 
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This was the pitch arrived at by Beau- 
vallon ; and unknown to himself he as- 
sumed an overbearing and intolerant 
air, which kept him employed in his 
favorite work of shooting people se/on 
le régle. 

In Basseterre, the capital of Guada- 
loupe, there is a beautiful promenade 
known as the Course. Itis lined on both 
sides with wide-spreading, umbrageous 
trees, and is supplied with benches for 
saunterers, who crowd it on fine moon- 
light nights in that tropical region. On 
one side of the Course is a large and 
spacious stone building denominated 
the Cirgue; a club house for opulent 
planters, merchants, and some of the 
more distinguished French officers of 
the army and navy. A young and ac- 
complished captain of the /xfanterie de 
la Ligne was one evening playing bil- 
liards at the Czrgue when Beauvallon 
entered. He had dined and felt his 
wine. His countenance wore a forbid- 
ding aspect, and his appearance soon 
caused the visitors to thin out. Chafed 
at this evident distaste to his society, 
Beauvallon fixed his eyes on Captain 
Duchampy, and passing behind him 
struck his cue just as he was about to 
make ashot. Duchampy believing that 
his own awkwardness had struck the 
but of his cue against Beauvallon, imme- 
diately turned and asked his pardon. 
No recognition of the politeness was 
vouchsafed, but when the officer again 
attempted to make his stroke, his cue 
was once more struck by Beauvallon. 
“Is it you or I, sir, who is in fault ?” 
inquired Duchampy. “Justas you please, 
sir; suit yourself,” was the rejoinder, 
accompanied with a /farouche look. 
Duchampy made no reply, but called 
for a glass of wine, and having received 
it, pitched the contents into Beauvallon’s 
face. The consternation was general 
at this act of audacity, for the officer 
was a general favorite, and all present 
looked upon him as another sacrifice to 
Beauvallon’s insatiable thirst for blood 
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according to the acknowledged code. 
A verbal challenge was soon given and 
as soon accepted. Seconds were ap- 
pointed, the time and place fixed, and 
the weapons, pistols, nominated. They 
were to fight at eight o’clock the next 
morning. The terms being arranged, 


‘Duchampy retired, but Beauvallon was 


at once surrounded by his jackalls, who 
seemed solicitous to offer their services. 
“ Gentlemen,” said he, “do me the honor 
to breakfast with me at ten to-morrow. I 
will go out at eight, kill this mushroom 
young fool, and then we shall return to 
a déjeuner a la fourchette.” 

At eight the next morning, a large, 
number of persons were congregated to 
see Beauvallon “plant” his fourteenth 
man. The principals, accompanied by 
their seconds, appeared upon the ground 
almost simultaneously. Duchampy was a 
recent arrival in Guadaloupe, and up to 
the time of his quarrel was totally igno- 
rant of his adversary’s powers in duel- 
ing ; but there were not wanting friends 
who sought to convince him that he had 
rendered himself little better than a 
foolish sacrifice to a noted homicide, 
who had never suffered an antagonist to 
leave the field alive. The appearance 
and demeanor of the contestants were 
notable. Duchampy was pale, pre- 
occupied, and silent, but the beholder 
could perceive a settled determination 
in the young officer’s eyes ; while his 
bearing was modest and unobtrusive. 
Beauvallon talked freely and in a loud 
voice while the preparations were being 
made. His carriage was defiant and 
haughty, while his whole demeanor 
evinced a desire to intimidate, coupled 
with undoubted confidence in his own 
skill. The principals were stationed ; 
each received his weapon, and the party 
who was to give the word, said, “ Gen- 
tlemen, you must fire between the words 
‘fire’ and ‘three’; there must be no 
reserve of fire. The man who reserves 
his fire after ‘ three,’ falls by my hand.” 
Then came the warning—‘“ Are you 
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ready ?” “ Ready !” responded the prin- 
cipals. “Fire!” “QOne”—but before 
the word “two” could be given, both 
pistols cracked upon the morning air. 
Neither had fallen. Beauvallon could 
scarcely credit the evidence of his own 
eyesight. He stood a moment, and 
then flinging his arms above his head, 
fell prone upon the earth. His ball had 
just grazed Duchampy’s right ear, carry- 
ing away a small piece of the upper end ; 
but Beauvallon was shot through the 
breast, the ball passing out below the 
right shoulder-blade. He recovered from 
this wound, but never after fought a 
duel. In describing his sensation, he 
said that when the air rushed into his 
wound, it seemed as if a ton of ice had 
suddenly been thrown into his stomach. 

Rifle or brass-barrelled pistols were 
strictly forbidden. It was held that a 
duel was an affair of honor between 
gentlemen, and that nothing could be 
adopted which might tend to aggravate 
a wound or inflict extra pain or danger. 
“ Ragged balls” were prohibited in all 
cases. Rifles, double-barrelled shot 
guns and bowie knives have been the 
creatures of American refinement, and 
their use was not known in the duelling 
codes of other countries. We have 
never adopted a custom without carry- 
ing it to excess. But perhaps there 
was no spot on the globe where the 
system was so neatly and thoroughly 
regulated as in the little island of St. 
Martin. For a small community, the 
planters were the proudest and most 
princely in.the West Indies. Their 
houses were the abodes of luxury and 
elegant refinement. They were almost 
exclusive, none but “estated gentle- 
men” being admitted to their tables, 
although their every-day business de- 
meanor was courteous and polite almost 
to the extreme. For the sake of society, 
dinner parties were of every-day occur- 
rence, several uniting first at one house 
and then at another. All their wines 
were imported, fined and bottled by 
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themselves. La Rose, Lafitte, Mar- 
geaux, were the clarets; Leacock, 
Cockroach, and other choice brands of 
Maderia, from ten to thirty years old, 
accompanied the dessert. Old home- 
made rum, selected Cognacs, and the 
best of Hollands, succeeded the re- 
past after the cloth was withdrawn and 
the ladies had retired. Dinner com- 
menced at seven o’clock, P.M., and lasted 
until one, A.M. The crops, the rains, 
foreign and domestic politics, were free- 
ly discussed after dinner, when every 
guest could boast his two bottles of 
claret and one of Maderia under his 
vest, beside several generous potations 
of “strong waters.” They were “fight- 
ing cocks” toa man. No persan could 
live among them who was not. Each 
planter had been “ out” and proved his 
game breeding. An ambiguous ex- 
pression, too much emphasis or violent 
gesture, were pretty sure to be followed 
by an invitation to pistols and coffee. 
Ten paces, and balls thirty-two to the 
pound, were the St. Martin terms. 

This little island was owned by the 
Dutch and the French, each nationality 
boasting about one-half. It was a queer 
state of affairs; but never did two peo- 
ple agree better, and simply because the 
planters on both sides were almost all 
English, or of English descent. 

A planter from Martinique had just 
arrived, and was invited to dine with 
Mr. George Dormoy, where six or eight 
other St. Martin planters were congre- 
gated to meet him, with the view of 
“ passing him round,” and showing him 
a bit of hospitality. After dinner the 
Martiniquen boasted of some splendid 
“tools” he possessed, made by Le Page 
of Paris. His pistols cost three hun- 
dred dollars, and his breech-loading 
double-barreled shot gun as much more, 
while his carbine was something extra- 
ordinary. Manning Rey was his v#s-a- 
vis, and Manning was a “ fire-eater” of 
the most approved pattern. He really 
loved a fight, but in that bellicose society 
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he was careful “whom he kicked.” 
Manning’s eyes scintillated as he lis- 
tened to the Martiniquen while extolling 
the quality of his “tools,” and the won- 
derful feats he had accomplished with 
them. Leaning quietly forward he said, 
almost in a whisper, “ Mons. Villefort, I 
am charmed at having made your ac- 
quaintance. We poor fellows of St. 
Martin boast only the weapons be- 
queathed us by our fathers. My pistols 
are two generations old already, and 
have done some service ; but I long to 
test them against yours. Do me the 
honor to dine with me to-morrow, and 
remain all night. At ten the next morn- 
ing I shall be pleased to meet you on 
the field. There is a snug spot not far 
from the house, and we can arrange 
matters admirably.” “I will reply in 
the morning, Mons. Rey,” answered 
Villefort, “because I must first take 
account of my engagements.” “That 
will do,” said Rey, and the repast con- 
tinued until two, A.M., without the slight- 
est ruffle. That night Villefort chartered 
a small sloop in the harbor of Marigot, 
and returned to Martinique. He never 
afterwards honored St. Martin with his 
presence. 

On another occasion, Manning was to 
fight with Gaspar Mauras. The men 
and their friends were punctual; the 
positions selected, distance paced, prin- 
cipals stationed, and the word was just 
about to be given, when Manning ob- 
served a straight little bush directly 
between him and his antagonist, and 
observed further, that Mauras had seen 
it, and had “lined” him over its top. 
Slapping his left hand to his side he 
made a firouette, exclaiming that a 
sudden cramp had seized him, and ask- 
ing pardon for the interruption ; but he 
had changed his ground some three or 
four feet and no longer had the bush 
between him and his opponent. The 
word was at length given; both fired, 
and Mauras escaped with a bullet 
through his cravat. It was enough to 
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satisfy the little “unpleasantness” be- 
tween them. They were marched up 
to each other, shook hands, and dined 
in company with as much cordiality as 
two brothers. 

A large dinner party was given by 
Philip O’Reilly, one of the richest and 
most aristocratic planters on the island. 
Among the guests were a French chef 
de bataillon, named Beauperthuy, and 
a huge, bluff Englishman, named John 
Hodge, but more familiarly known as 
“ Probin.” The Frenchman was a most 
handsome fellow, full of life, and brim- 
ming over with wit and repartee. “ Pro- 
bin” was a heavy, good-natured, red- 
faced, orthodox Briton, abounding with 
common sense, and entertaining a per- 
fect contempt for any thing but the sol- 
ids of conversation. It may be easily 
conceived that two such characters 
could not dovetail; but by some over- 
sight they were placed opposite each 
other at dinner. After the cloth had 
been removed, and the ladies had re- 
tired, conversation became general and 
took a political turn, during which, 
“ Probin” let fall some blunt animadver- 
sions against the government of Louis 
Phillipe, which were replied to by 
Beauperthuy in a brilliant series of pithy 
rejoinders which set the whole table in 
aroar. “Probin’s” dignity was deeply 
wounded, and he sought a plaster by 
inviting Beauperthuy to a partie a deux, 
where the Diadble &@ Quatre was to be 
performed. The invitation was cordi- 
ally accepted, terms to be fixed next 
day. This little episode by no means 
interfered with the post prandial festivi- 
ties. On the contrary, it lent them zest 
and piquancy, especially as everybody 
felt some fun would grow out of the 
meeting. The Frenchman, being the 
challenged party, selected swords, as 
the proper weapon for an officer. “ Pro- 
bin” knew as much about a sword as 
he did about the man in the moon; but 
being a tolerable shot he insisted upon 
pistols, which were, of course, ruled out, 
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and he was compelled either to apologize 
or accept swords, which in this case hap- 
pened to be sabres. The parties met; 
a second, holding two sabres by the 
middle, with a hilt directed toward each 
principal, bade each one take his weap- 
on. “Probin,” wholly unused to this 
style of thing, no sooner got hold of his 
sabre than he made a desperate lunge 
at Beauperthuy, who avoided the thrust 
by quickly jumping backwards. “Ah, 
ah! Zat is ze way you fight, Mons. 
Hodge; vary well, Monsieur, I will 
show to you how ze gentelman revange 
himself,” exclaimed the irate officer. 
“ Now, sar, I will take from you the left 
whiskare.” A pass or two, and the 
keen blade whizzed past “ Probin’s” 
ear, carrying away his left whisker, and 
a small slice of skin. Wildly and fu- 


riously did “Probin” rain his blows ; 
but he might as well have saved his 
strength. A wall of steel met him at 
every turn, and his cuts fell harmless 


on his adversary’s ready weapon. It 
had become clear to all present, that 
Beauperthuy had no intention of seri- 
ously hurting his antagonist, for he had 
declined to avail himself of many op- 
portunities to give him a mortal thrust. 
It was just as apparent that “ Probin” 
could not hurt the Frenchman were he 
ever so anxious. Again their weapons 
crossed. ‘ Now,” said Beauperthuy, 
“T will cut you the pin from your shirt 
breast.” No sooner said than done, a 
magnificent diamond being sent flying 
with a part of “ Probin’s” ruffled shirt- 
bosom, which served for the recovery of 
the gem. 
had redoubled his efforts, and was sweat- 
ing at every pore, his face as red as that 
of an amorous turkey-cock, and evi- 
dently laboring under the impression 
that there must be something terribly 
wrong in the laws of Nature, when the 
great physical force and power of a gi- 
gantic Briton were no match for the 
skill and coolness of a delicate, “frog- 
eating Frenchman.” Once more the 
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combatants met and crossed blades. 
“Now, Mons. Hodge,” said Beauper- 
thuy, fixing his glittering eyes upon 
“Probin,” “I will take you off ze head, 
sar.” “Probin” jumped backward, 
dropped his sabre, and picking up a huge 
piece of rock, roared out: “No, I'll 
be damned if you shall,” and was about 
to throw it at his antagonist, when he 
was seized and held by the seconds and 
spectators, who were half-suffocated 
with laughter at the comedy. Matters 
were soon explained and arranged. 
The principals were induced to shake 
hands, and the whole affair ended with 
a most appetizing dinner at “ Probin’s,” 
who did the honors with a huge patch 
of court-plaster on his left cheek, and 
shorn of the hirsute appendage he 
boasted on the morning of that day. 

Another affair soon after occurred be- 
tween a well-known and popular planter, 
and a diminutive little person, named 
Robinet. The planter was a crack 
shot, while Robinet was notoriously 
deficient as a marksman. The meeting 
took place on the open beach at Friar’s 
Bay, at sunrise; and to equalize mat- 
ters, the planter was placed directly 
facing the rising and glowing luminary. 
In vain did the planter try to shade his 
eyes with his hat and left hand; he 
missed his man every shot, while Robi- 
net’s bullets flew wide of the mark, and 
caused the seconds to fall back far from 
the line of fire. At last, the fourth shot 
—an unusual number—passed through 
Robinet’s hat, which he immediately 
took off and with a polite bow, at the 
same time putting his finger in the hole, 
said: “Mons. C., vous me devez un 
chapeau.” The cool gallantry of the 
man entirely disarmed his antagonist, 
who advanced and offered his hand, 
which was as frankly accepted. 

A very ludicrous affair occurred be- 
tween a man named Richardson and 
one Robbins. Both were Anguilla men, 
and had crossed the narrow channel 
which divides that island from St. Mar- 
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tin, to sella number of slaves. It had 
leaked out that the British Government 
was abont to emancipate the slaves in 
its West Indian colonies, and as it was 
understood that the appraisement al- 
lowed by the home government would 
not be so great as the negroes could be 
sold for in the French and Spanish col- 
onies, English planters were anxious to 
dispose of their slave properties in the 
best markets. Richardson was the 
guest of Philip O’Reilly, and Robbins 
was a resident with Louis Durat. It 
was soon understood that both of these 
men were perfectly innocent of the 
“code,” and measures were concocted 
to have a little fun at their expense. 
Being rivals, there was no difficulty in 
making each believe that the other was 
endeavoring to injure his property in 
the market. They met at dinner in the 
hospitable mansion of Dr. Alloway, and 
being unused to such rich cheer, they 
were not long getting “fuddled” on the 
Doctor’s choice Madeira. Richardson 
gave Robbins “the lie.” Everybody 
was shocked, as such an insult was un- 
known in St. Martin. Robbins had to 
be urged to send a challenge. Richard- 
son was as earnestly besought to accept. 
O’Reilly was to act as second for the for- 
mer, and Durat for Robbins; weapons, 
pistols ; time, next day at ten o’clock, 
A.M. When the hour arrived, both prin- 
cipals felt their courage going like that 
of Bob Acres; but being stimulated 
with liquor they came to the scratch, 
although with painful reluctance. The 
pistols were loaded with powder only. 
O’Reilly had armed himseif with a huge, 
red prickly-pear, dead-ripe, and stood 
conveniently near his principal, who 
was in his shirt-sleeves, as well as his 
opponent, as they had been made to be- 
lieve that this was en régle. At the 
word “fire,” both men half turned their 
heads, shut their eyes, and banged 
away. At the same moment O’Reilly 
hurled his ripe prickly-pear full against 
the right side of Richardson, who in- 
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stantly fell like a bullock, crying out 
most lustily: “I am killed; I am killed ; 
for mercy’s sake, call the doctor.” 
Clapping his right hand upon his sup- 
posed wound, and seeing it covered with 
the red juice of the fruit, he exclaimed: 
“TItisnouse; Iam dead—dead! What 
did I ever come to this devilish island 
for? I might have known how it would 
end.” Inthe mean time Robbins’ knees 
were knocking together with fright. He 
felt sure that Richardson was mortally 
wounded by his hand, and the poor fel- 
low would have run off the ground had 
he not been prevented. Dr. Alloway 
soon assured Richardson that there was 
nothing desperate the matter with him ; 
and in a few minutes the whole affair 
was explained, to the inexpressible de- 
light of the principals, who reémbarked 
for Anguilla that afternoon. 

Mr. Benjamin Hodge, a brother to 
“ Probin,” but a man of diminutive stat- 
ure, was a celebrated character. In his 
day he was the greatest and most for- 
tunate cock fighter in the West Indies. 
Possessed of two large sugar planta- 
tions and some seven hundred slaves, 
he turned both properties out into “ cock 
walks,” hired out a number of his ne- 
groes, and kept the remainder to tend 
game chickens. ‘“ Uncle Benny,” as he 
was familiarly called, was as game as 
his birds, but was as ignorant of the 
“code” as he was expert in “heel- 
ing” a cock, an art in which he was 
unequalled. Propositions to contend 
in “mains” were received and ac- 
cepted by him from nearly all the neigh- 
boring West Indian Islands. A “main” 
consisted of twenty-one fights each be- 
tween two cocks, the party winning the 
greatest number of battles to take the 
money. From fifty thousand dollars to 
two hundred thousand was Uncle Ben- 
ny’s “go,” as he would never listen to 
inferior challenges. 

“Uncle Benny” had been challenged 
to meet an old and oft-conquered an- 
tagonist in Antigua, the fortune of the 
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dice having declared in favor of his oppo- 
nent’s battle ground. His finest of birds 
were selected and shipped two months 
before the “main” came off; but their 
arrival in Antigua was kept a profound 
secret. Three weeks before the contest, 
about thirty were picked out, trimmed, 
fed and trained after the most approved 
rules. Two days before the fight the 
rival cocks were duly weighed and 
matched against each other. “Uncle 
Benny” was the most intensely nervous 
of men, especially during a cock fight. 
Those who sat within his reach in the 
pit were certain to receive manifold 
spasmodic grips, pinches and nudges, 
until victory crowned one or the other 
birds. Whenever his cock killed that 
of his opponent, he would draw a long 
breath, and exclaim: “ Absolutely, the 
child is christened!” The day came; 
the birds were pitted; the place was 
crowded with planters, merchants, and 
all sorts of people. “Uncle Benny” 
took his place on the front bench, but 
appeared as if he had no interest in the 
affair, although he was interested to the 
amount of seventy-five thousand dollars 
on the “ main,” and five hundred dollars 
on the result of each individual en- 
counter. Next him sat a planter who 
did not know “Uncle Benny.” The 
first pair were put down and went at 
each other with the greatest animosity. 
“Uncle Benny” stood it for a few mo- 
ments, and then reaching out his hand 
grasped his neighbor’s thigh with vice- 
like grip, working and digging his fin- 
gers into the gentleman’s flesh as if 
it were putty. ‘“ What the devil do you 
mean, sir!” cried out the injured indi- 
vidual. Completely absorbed in the 
fight, “ Uncle Benny ” paid no attention 
to this inquiry, but kept on digging 
away as the battle progressed and be- 
came more exciting; when, just at the 
moment his bird made a fortunate stroke 
and perforated the brain of his enemy, 
“ Absolutely, the child is christened,” 
said “ Uncle Benny,” giving his neigh- 
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bora farewell grip of reinforced pressure. 
The response was a slap in the face, 
administered with a heavy riding glove. 
Of course, there was nothing to be done 
but to assume the same attitude toward 
each other as the poor dumb cocks had 
so lately filled. They met next day at 
eleven, A.M. Several prominent St. 
Martin’s planters stood by “ Uncle 
Benny,” to see that no undue advantage 
was taken of his ignorance in such 
matters. The principals were stationed 
and the word about to be given, when 
“Uncle Benny” grasped his pistol in 
both hands, as he would a rifle, and 
took deliberate aim; his adversary at 
the same time raising his weapon and 
doing the same thing. The word being 
given, both parties fired, “ Uncle Ben- 
ny’s ” opponent falling, shot through the 
fleshy part of the thigh. “ Absolutely, 
the child is christened!” shouted the 
victor, and having been informed that 
the affair was at an end, he walked over 
to his discomfited antagonist, explained 
the whole matter, begged his pardon, 
and offered him the hospitality of his 
mansion and the unrestricted use of his 
purse. 

Nicholas Heiliger was one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen of that 
time in the West Indies. He was over 
fifty years old, but straight as a reed, 
and a devoted gallant to the fair sex, by 
whom he was much esteemed. Among 
his most prized possessions was a pair 
of old fashioned but excellent duelling 
pistols, which had descended to him as 
inestimable heir-looms through four gen- 
erations. Locks, stocks and ramrods 
had undergone various changes and im- 
provements, but the Damascus barrels 
were regarded with unaffected rever- 
ence. To dine in company with Nick 
was a treat; but to sit alone with himas 
his guest, with your legs stretched under 
his well burnished mahogany, and after 
a couple of bottles of the finest “ Cock- 
roach” had been comfortably disposed 
of, was the rarest of festive enjoyments. 
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About eleven o’clock, P.M., he would 
call “Harry!” “Sar!” “Bring my ‘ per- 
suaders,’” and Harry would soon appear 
with an elegantly ornamented box con- 
taining the venerated family heir-looms. 
Then followed a series of historical and 
family anecdotes, describing past con- 
ditions of society, old family feuds, polit- 
ical and social changes, and above all, 
the part that the “ persuaders ” had play- 
ed in enforcing conviction when other 
arguments failed. Nick had consigned a 
quantity of sugar to a merchant named 
Capé, in St. Thomas, and for some 
cause or other, believed that he had 
been “chiselled;” but to be sure, re- 
paired thither in person, taking his “per- 
suaders” with him, as no gentleman 
travelled, at that time, without his well 
appointed case of duelling pistols. Ar- 
rived at St. Thomas, he notified Mr. 
Capé of the fact, and requested his com- 
pany that evening. Capé replied, “that 
if Mr. Nicholas Heiliger had any busi- 
ness with him, he would be happy to 
receive him either at his country house 
or at his residence, according to Mr. 
Heiliger’s inclination.” Next day Nick 
waited upon Capé at his country home, 
and had an interview which was not at 
all of an amicable character, and termin- 
ated in an invitation to look into the 
muzzle of a “persuader,” which was 
quietly accepted. At the appointed 
time shots were exchanged, resulting in 
Nick receiving a flesh wound on the 
inside of his right arm, between the 
shoulder and elbow, narrowly grazing 
important blood vessels, and passing 
very close to the chest. Handing the 
empty weapon to his second, Nick ad- 
vanced and said: “ Mr. Capé, I am un- 
der the impression, sir, that I have done 
you a personal injury, for which I am 
truly sorry. All honorable men are 
brave. You are a brave man, and 
therefore I believe you to be honorable. 
I beg, sir, to apologize for my rude and 
irascible remarks yesterday.” It is 
needless to add that Capé instantly 
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clutched the proffered hand, just in time 
to save Heiliger from falling, as he had 
become faint from loss of biood. 

One evening several gentlemen were 
passing the caserne, or barracks, in 
Pointe a Pitre, Guadaloupe, when a 
dispute occurred between two French 
soldiers, one of whom challenged the 
other to meet him next day, the com- 
mandant permitting, at ten, A.M., in the 
field back of the barracks. “ $e con- 
viens,’ was the response. Having 
never witnessed a duel of this kind, 
the conflict being peremptorily confined 
to the short sabres of the /zfanterie de la 
Ligne, and the point being absolutely 
prohibited, considerable interest was 
felt by those present to see how this 
species of combat was to be performed. 
Permission to fight, in accordance with 
regulations, was immediately granted by 
the Colonel commanding, and at the ap- 
pointed hour and place the men, attend- 
ed by their seconds, met to hack at each 
other. It was well understood that the 
first blood drawn ended the quarrel so far 
as the men were concerned; for the fact 
was never lost sight of, that French 
soldiers were the property of the French 
Government, and had no right to sacri- 
fice life except in the battles of their 
country. The same rule is rigidly en- 
forced in regard to their officers when 
opposed to each other, but is ignored 
when an officer meets a civilian or an 
officer of some foreign service. The 
combatants were admirably matched, 
being two of the best sadreurs in the 
French service, each being an instructor 
or Maitre d’Armes. They were Paris- 
ians, gamins of the first water, and the 
insult consisted in one having called 
the other a philosophe, than which no 
greater term of opprobium can be applied 
toa “rough ” of the gaycapital. “ Zens, 
je te rougerais le nez, cette fots-ci,” 
exclaimed one, as their weapons crossed. 
“ Blagueur /” responded the other. The 
combat was carried on with great rapid- 
ity and violence, but yet with marked 
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caution. Each felt that his reputation 
was at stake. Blows were returned and 
stopped in all directions; carte, tierce, 
prime, second, were resorted to without 
effect. Such splendid fencing had never 
before been witnessed by the admiring 
spectators. Faster and more furious 
became the contest as the parties warm- 
ed to their work, until both stepped 
backwards, pointing their weapons down, 
until they could recover from exhaus- 
tion and renew the conflict. An officer 
of rank, however, stepped forward and 
succeeded in obtaining an apology from 
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the offending party, upon which the 
principals iramediately embraced and 
started for the can¢ine, where their re- 
cent animosity was soon drowned in 
petits verres d’absynthe. 

The Spanish islands formed the ex- 
ceptions to the otherwise universal 
practice of duelling then in vogue 
throughout the West Indies. But it 
has since nearly died out with the 
decay and emigration of old fami- 
lies, which gradually subsided when 
slavery was blotted from the social 
sytsem. 
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Have you trimmed your coat this morning, 
My robin over the street? 

I opened the window an hour ago 
And harked for your whistle, sweet. 
Still'in your swing 


You will not sing 


What is it makes you blue? 
No trouble twixt me and you robin, 
Deux enfants perdus ? 


Last night Grisette was roving 
> Tis always the way, of course. 
Perhaps she left you out in the damp— 
You’ve caught a cold and are hoarse. 


For pity’s sake 


Do, robin, wake ! 


Say if my tale is true, 


No secrets with me and you robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


Do you still sometimes remember 
The summer we stole away, 

And hunted the farmer’s berries out 
Plotting a grand foray ?— 


O, now you mock 


My foolish talk, 


I think I'll hurry through 
With the story of me and you robin 
Deux enfants perdus. 
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Well, you had stabbed a berry 
With your beautiful, slender bill ; 
And I was picking as fast as I could, 
Trying my hat to fill— 
I saw you fall 
And that was all— 
The fatal end I knew, 
Alas ! for me and you, robin: 
Deux enfants perdus. 


I searched the wide world over 
For my robin, stoned to death. 
I knew some angel would intercede 
And give my darling breath. 
O, robin dear 
I tracked you here 
By wierd and charméd clue, 
O! joy for me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


I hate Grisette for leaving 
Your cage in the chilling wind ; 
She’s very late in her rising, too, 
How careless and unkind. 
Just slip a note 
From silver throat, 
With tones her heart will rue, 
For slighting me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


I wish you’d pipe your matins, 
It is full late to begin, 

But better so tardy than never at all, 
For not to sing is a sin. 
The sunlight spies 
Your sealéd eyes, 

It should those lids unglue ; 

It shines for me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


I’ve finished half my labors 
For it’s very near to the noon— 
Why, some one cries Grisette is dead— 
Or lost in a deadly swoon, 
With woeful trace 
On her pale face. 
O, God! forgive the shrew— 
So pray me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


They bear her to the window 
O, what a shame is there! 

O, shut my eyes from bosom and throat 
And the damp of her clinging hair. 
How still you sit 
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In spite of it— 
You saw the hand that slew— 
You fear for me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


They lift you from the lattice, 
They tempt you with a fruit ; 

O, robin, robin, you sit like stone 
And all your soul is mute. 
O, robin, strive 
If yet alive 

To cry him mercy, too, 

And peace for me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


Oh, now I know you’re honest 
Your heart is broken quite— 

I seemed to see your spirit soar 
Like a bird of golden light ; 
You carolled loud 
In a silver cloud 

Then right away you flew. 

Parted are me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


O, will you come back ever 
To sing my soul to rest? 

I would I had my dwelling place 
So high in your azure nest. 
For day is long 
Without your song, 

And earthly friends are few 

That love like me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


O, would that life were ended, 
And would that death were here ; 
Never a face to smile on me 
Never a voice to cheer! 
And robin looks 
From airy nooks 
While sorrows all imbrue 
This dream of me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 


O, call me with your warble 
Away from sin and woe. 

You hold the secret of many tears 
That not an other shall know. 
The day is past, 
The die is cast, 

Love perished where it grew ; 

Now death for me and you, robin, 
Deux enfants perdus. 
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A RUN 


HAD made what Carlyle terms the 

I fearful discovery that I had a stom- 
ach, and with the discovery, under a 
doctor’s advice, had made a drug shop 
of it for some months, lightening my 
pocket sensibly as I increased the fre- 
quency of each potion. I had taken 
bitters and tonics, iron and bismuth, 
morphine and other allayers of nervous 
excitement. I had for weeks steadily 
dosed myself three times daily with a 
tonic which my physician had repeatedly 
assured me was “splendid medicine.” 
I did not doubt his assertion; but my 
stomach refused to be comforted by it 
or any other medicinal preparation; my 
nerves, too, were obdurate, refusing to 
be strung again, charm them as I might 
never so wisely. I had a chronic com- 
plaint, and some complicated nervous 
affection with it, which produced sleep- 
lessness, slow circulation, and great de- 
pression of spirits. My last and best phy- 
sician had advised me to make a long trip 
into the country, where I would have 
rest, and change of scene and air. He 
especially recommended a trip by steam- 
er to New York, and back overland. I 
listened to this advice for nearly three 
months before I set about acting upon it. 
The passage by sea to New York 
occupied twenty-two days. I spent 
ten bustling days in the great city, and 
left it at five o’clock upon a Saturday 
evening, tired and weary; so tired, in- 
deed, that so soon as the cars whisked 
out of the Jersey City dépdét, I had a 
sleeping-car made ready, in which I was 
glad to stretch myself. The evening 
was beautiful, the month was May— 
the most promising and hopeful of the 
year; I lay with open window, enjoying 
the scenery of New Jersey. Lying in 


a sleeping-car in this way is very pleas- 
The scenes presented 


ant amusement. 
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to the eye change as rapidly as the 
shifting views of a panorama—with this 
difference, that in the one case we have 
art, and in the other, natural pictures, 
One can enjoy it so lazily, too, without 
stirring a finger. Farms, farm-houses, 
cattle, men, houses, towns, manufac- 
tories, and historical spots, were passed 
by with lightning rapidity by our ex- 
press train—passed almost too quickly, 
indeed. I frequently wished that our 
rate of speed was slackened, so that 
more time might have been left for a 
contemplation of beautiful and interest- 
ing sights or objects. Those who cross 
the continent upon the Pacific Railroad 
will find this stretching in a sleeping- 
car, with open window, one of the most 
delightful of siestas. 

The farms and farm-houses of New 
Jersey have an air of neatness and sol- 
id comfort that I wish were thought 
more essential to California rural life. 
They resemble those of England, in 
many places—a resemblance which is 
increased by the occasional existence 
of fat hedges, in place of the usual 
New Jersey 
farmers have not the reputation of being 
very liberal, but they seem to enjoy 
life thoroughly and quietly. They cul- 
tivate their land upon the European 
system, bestowing great care upon 
it, and thus obtain the largest crops. 
The soil of New Jersey is generally 
thin and poor, yet proper cultivation 
has made it one of the most productive 
States in the Union. 

At nine, P.M., we stopped for a few 
minutes at a small town in Pennsyl- 
vania, where, as usual, there was only 
about one-fourth the requisite seats 
and quantity of provisions for the pas- 
sengers. When I reached the table a 
hungry crowd had already come down 
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upon it like a wolf on the fold, and had 
effectually swept and devoured it of 
everything but doughnuts and milk—a 
supper of which is highly suggestive of 
nightmare and midnight misery. But 
possible nightmare had less terrors than 
existing hunger; and a hurried meal 
was made at the very reasonabie cost 
of twenty cents. During the past seven 
years, which have been famine ones in 
New York, everything eatable has con- 
tinued cheap in the interior of Pennsyl- 
vania. Board at the best country hotels 
has been but ten to twenty dollars per 
month. 

I had never before spent a night in a 
sleeping-car. I found the beds wide 
enough for two, and extremely comfort- 
able, and warm in every respect. There 
is, however, no suitable space given for 
undressing, which operation must be 
performed in the exposed passage-way 
that runs through the centre of the car. 
Men can endure this, but it is very un- 
pleasant for ladies, who have to resort 
to many quick-witted schemes to avoid 
publicity. The lateral motion of the 
cars aids rather than prevents sleep; 
there is something soothing in it.* I 
slept well, and awoke much disappoint- 
ed to hear that I had missed the best 
scenery of the Alleghanies in the night. 
Spring and Nature were in tears that 
the coming Summer might rejoice. The 
air was balmy and inspiring, however ; 
everything green had been washed 
over Saturday night to appear with 
clean face on Sunday morning. We 
were passing one of the greatest sinews 
of strength possessed by the majestic 
State of Pennsylvania—the coal region. 
The country was not a rich agricultural 
one at all, comparatively little of the 
land we passed being under cultivation ; 
but it was rich in wood on the surface 
and in coal underneath—twin posses- 
sions of the most valuable character, 
which have done much to place Penn- 
sylvania where she now is, in the van 
of States. 
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Pittsburg at ten, A.M.—a greasy me- 
chanic among cities, the face of which 
is never clean. Even ona sunny Sun- 
day morning, after rain, Pittsburg was 
still in its dirty, working clothes. Every 
house, in the vicinity of the railroad dé- 
pot especially, had a most unpleasantly 
begrimed appearance, as if the air was 
constantly filled with soot and dust of 
ashes. Pittsburg is, however, the use- 
ful Vulcan which forges the iron thun- 
derbolts that move the world of manu- 
factories and commerce. It is one of the 
most old-fashioned cities of the Union. 
A great many of the houses are of the 
obsolete, red-brick style, a few relics of 
which are still left on Pearl street and 
in the vicinity of the Battery, New York. 
The streets, too, in nearly every case, 
are narrow and tortuous. Pittsburg is, 
perhaps, such a hard-working city, that 
it has no time to spend on outward 
adornment. It is the greasy but most 
useful mudsill. The beauty of the Mo- 
nongahela, Alleghany, and Ohio rivers, 
which meet beside it, is almost destroyed 
by smoky manufactories, dust- and ash- 
heaps, coal-barges, dusky-looking steam- 
boats, and general confusion. Pittsburg 
occupies a basin in which the god of Iron 
Manufactures has constantly a thousand 
smoking altars blazing to his honor. 

At two, P.M., after five hours’ delay in 
Pittsburg—amid a bedlam-like crowd 
and noise, in which everybody was ask- 
ing questions about the arrival and 
departure of cars, etc., which nobody 
either seemed competent or desirous of 
answering—we moved off on the Pitts- 
burg, Fort Wayne and Chicago road, 
toward the latter city. Fora few miles the 
road ran through long lanes of manufac- 
tories; but these passed, we entered one 
of the most beautiful countries in the 
world. Nature and art have combined 
to make it delightful. The Ohio river 
runs through it. Long lines of beauti- 
ful lawns, carpeted with the brightest 
of green, stretch back from the river, 
rising into hill and mountain, the sides 
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of which are covered with trees and 
shrubs. Cosy farm-houses nestle in 
among fruit and shade trees; and fat, 
contented cattle lazily stared at us as 
we passed. Some of the handsomest 
private villas I have ever seen in Amer- 
ica, lie in this region. The Ohio river is 
frequently disturbed by steamers and 
barges, but they add to the beauty and 
variety of the scene, rather than detract 
from it. 

A night of misery (there being no 
sleeping-cars) passed slowly. The morn- 
ing found us in Indiana—in a country 
where the soil is good, but the tim- 
ber, the houses, and the people, are 
poor. The fences were awkwardly con- 
structed, and the farms were in slov- 
enly order. Everything reminded one 
of many of the shiftless-looking farms 
and farm-houses of California. Green, 
stagnant pools near many of the houses 
were proof positive to the eye that 
“fever-’n-ager,” as the people call it, 
made many a man tremble in body 
and spirit. That portion of Indiana 
through which we passed was in the 
strongest possible contrast with the coun- 





try we had seen the evening before. 
The last seemed the Happy Valley of 
Rasselas ; the other, a country in which 
frogs, misery and discontent reigned. 

Toward noon the became 
cold, raw and foggy—one of those drear 
days of damp discomfort which San 
Franciscans are so well acquainted with. 
That portion of Illinois through which 
we passed, east of Chicago, disappointed 
me ; it resembled Indiana too much. 

Chicago was reached at noon, forty- 
three hours after leaving New York, 
from which it is distant nine hundred 
miles. Chicago—the young Giant of 
the West—with its 250,000 inhabitants, 
its streets lined with commercial pal- 
aces, and noisy as those of New York 
with the rattle of drays, wagons and 
other vehicles. Outside of New York 
there is no more bustling street in the 
United States than Lake street. 


weather 
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Lake Michigan looked cold and dreary, 
as seen from the top of the City Hall, 
very much like our bay when the wind 
is high and the weather foggy. Chicago 
is the pet city of railroads. Locomotives 
rush to it from all points of the compass, 
laden with every freight which is known 
to inland commerce. The ringing of 
the locomotive’s bell and the whir of at- 
tendant cars are never out of the ears 
of some portion of the citizens. In 
enterprise and life, Chicago is what 
other cities talk of being. If its people 
had the opportunity that San Fran- 
cisco has, our population would now be 
nearly double what it is. Chicago capi- 
talists take the men who are building 
up the State by the hand, in every way, 
and help them along. 

After a brief stay at Chicago, I found 
myself, at three o’clock one evening, in 
the dépét of the Northwestern Railroad, 
among crowds of sturdy and gawky- 
looking German immigrants, who had 
been enticed away from “der Vater- 
land” to expand their lungs, ideas and 
muscle, in developing the grain-fields of 
Iowa and Nebraska. 

Ah, yes! here is, indeed, a glorious 
prairie country—a land which autumn 
always finds fat in grain and good things. 
These are the prairies of which the West 
proudly boasts. Here the staff of life 
flourishes. A rich country generally 
makes well-clad people and comfortable 
homes, and here both are constantly 
seen. The soil is dark and rich all the 
way through Illinois and Iowa, to the 
Missouri river. 

Council Bluffs and the Missouri river 
at two, P.M. Time, twenty-three hours 
from Chicago; distance four hundred 
and ninety-four miles. We do not pass 
through the flourishing town named, 
but are driven from the dépot by stage 
down to the river, through dust which 
in flour-like fineness would do no dis- 
credit to our Red Dog or Dutch Flat 
stage roads. A wheezy and disabled- 
looking old steamer, after a vast amount 
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of labored puffing and blowing, lands 
us in Omaha, Nebraska. 

The Missouri river at Council Bluffs 
and Omaha is one of the meanest, most 
tortuous, shallow, shifting and unrelia- 
ble of rivers to be found anywhere. 
Its bed is at one point to-day, and has 
shifted half a mile off by to-morrow. 
It is more uncertain in all things than 
even the proverbially “onsartin” white 
man. The west bank, where the rail- 
road shops and dépét now are, was at 
one time the bed of the river. Regular 
lines of steamboats run on the Missouri, 
between St. Louis and Omaha, and also 
up to. Fort Benton—some 3,000 miles of 
corkscrew river navigation. 

Omaha is the chief town of Nebraska, 
and is the initial point of the Union 
Pacific Railroad. It has one of the 
handsomest possible sites, on the east- 
erly slope of a wooded and grassy hill. 
Its population is about 15,000. 

Nebraska has a population of about 
50,000 persons. It was then suffering 
from an invasion of grasshoppers. They 
were everywhere, and were busily en- 
gaged in devouring everything. These 
pests and locusts are the curse of agri- 
culture in all of the territory lying be- 
tween the Missouri and Nevada. 

Nebraska is a great grain country. 
Indeed, if its newspapers are to be be- 
lieved, it is far ahead, in this and other 
respects, of all other places in the world. 
Of its climate, its resources, the chances 
it offers to new-comers, let a writer 
whose style is very florid, and whose 
business is advertising for the Union 
Pacific Railroad, say a few words: 

“The new State of Nebraska presents 
many inducements to immigrants who 
are seeking a home, whether they come 
as laborers, farmers, mechanics, or as 
capitalists. It is between the fortieth 
and forty-third parallels of north latitude, 
north of Kansas and west of the Mis- 
souri river; bounded by it for about 
three hundred miles, and extending west- 
ward about four hundred miles. 
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“No finer land for agricultural pur- 
poses than this can be found. The soil 
is from three to ten feet deep, and wholly 
inexhaustible, so bountiful has nature 
been in her gifts. Land which has been 
cultivated for thirteen years produces 
just as fine crops, without manure, as 
when first broken. 

“ The trip from Omaha to the mount- 
ains is one of greatinterest. Towns, cities 
and villages are literally springing up in 
a night along the whole line of the road. 
No finer trip can be taken by the tourist 
who would see nature as she is, than to 
visit these hunting-grounds of the red 
man, now so fast disappearing, and enjoy 
the pleasures of the chase for the buffalo, 
elk, deer, antelope, etc., who yet roam in 
thousands over these plains. The 
scenery at the mountains cannot be sur- 
passed. Italy has no more gorgeous 
sunsets; and the rising sun, bursting 
forth in all its splendor, with the pale 
moon, still empress of the deep cafions, 
retiring slowly—both seen at the same 
moment—present a scene of grandeur 
and sublimity which nowhere else exists 
in such perfection ; and then in the dis- 
tance rise to the clouds the snow-clad 
mountains, bearing almost continually 
the hoary covering of winter.” 

A little air is recommended to those 
who read this quotation. The truth is 
about as much inflated in it as a balloon 
previous to ascension. Nebraska has 
nothing to boast of. Long droughts, 
grasshoppers, locusts, and distance from 
markets, make the immigrant’s lot any- 
thing but what it is above represented. 

I left Omaha at five, P.M., after a day 
and a half stay in it. Seventy miles west 
of Omaha we struck the plains proper, 
and from that point on to Cheyenne the 
trip was a very monotonous one, much 
resembling a trip by sea. The country 
was almost entirely a dead level, hav- 
ing nothing but prairie-grass and sage- 
brush growing upon it. The atmosphere 
was as Clear as a mirror; soclear indeed 
that distances are rendered very decep- 
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tive. Low, distant hills, which appear 
to be but five miles away, are twenty to 
twenty-four distant. The air of the 
plains is notedly dry and healthy, and a 
trip out upon them is one of the most 
strengthening and inspiriting possible. 
But the eye is wearied with the unend- 
ing sameness and want of scenery, not 
only east of Cheyenne but out to Lara- 
mie, across the Rocky Mountains. 
These mountains, on the present over- 
land route, are a delusion. There is no 
elevation deserving the name of mount- 
ain from Omaha to Fort Bridger, al- 
though you stand, at the summit of the 
Black Hills, 8,250 feet above the sea. 
This height is crept up to so gradually 
by low hills, however, that the ascent is 
made almost imperceptibly to the senses. 
There is not a railroad in the world, 
except perhaps some in Russia, that 
runs through such an uninteresting 
country as the Union Pacific Road. The 
great Valley of the Platte is a desert, 
except for grazing purposes. Want of 
water makes it so. It has also one of 
the most erratic climates in the world. 
Rain, hail, snow and sunshine are often 
seen atonce. Northers frequently blow, 
accompanied by hail, against which it is 
very difficult for anything living to stand 
up. Hail has been known to cut the 
prairie-grass close to the roots, and the 
wind to blow it away, leaving not a stem 
for a distence of over fifty miles. The 
horizon darkens, and the air changes 
to wintry sharpness in a few minutes ; 
while sunshine and balmy air succeed 
just as quickly. Rain is absorbed by the 
thirsty soil, and lost as quickly as it falls. 

Except for unreliable grazing purposes, 
as I have said, the Platte Valley is a 
wide expanse of desert: yet a hundred 
writers have found it more pleasing, 
when out on the Union Pacific Road, to 
represent it as the very opposite. One 
writer, who indulges in the most extrav- 
agant hyperbole about the railroad and 
everything connected with it, furnishes 
the following : 
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“ There is nothing connected with the 
Union Pacific Railroad that is not won- 
derful. 

“ Long before the PlatteValley is reach- 
ed, it spreads before the eye like a vast 
bay opening out into an ocean, whither 
the track appears to lead. The grain 
fields of Europe are mere garden-patches 
beside the green oceans which roll from 
Colorado to Indiana. The valley widens 
with the advance; the hills behind sink 
into the plain until the horizon there is 
perfect. 

“ There is really little known by the 
people of the character of the railroad 
enterprise. Most think that a company 
of capitalists are hastily putting down a 
rude track, over which cars can be moved 
with care, for the purpose of securing 
lands and money from the Government. 
But the fact is, that one of the most 
complete roads of which the country 
can boast is being laid. Fictions of the 
East must be re-written to match the 
realities of the West.” 

After reading such productions, one is 
almost compelled, against reason and 
truth, to worship at the gilded shrine of 
unmitigated humbug. Those who think, 
as the writer just quoted tells us most 
people do, that the Union Pacific Road 
is a rude track that is being hastily put 
down by a company of capitalists to 
secure Government lands and money, 
think precisely in accordance with the 
facts of the case ; the road being proba- 
bly the most hastily and slightly con- 
structed one over which passenger-cars 
run in the world. Between Cheyenne 
and Laramie, a distance of nearly thirty 
miles, we passed four trains of cars 
which had run off the track and been 
smashed up, owing to the sharpness of 
curves and the hastily-constructed track. 
Upon my asking the conductor of the 
train in Cheyenne at what time we would 
reach Laramie, his reply was: “ About 
seven o’clock this evening, ifwe do n’t get 
off the track and be smashed up, which 
is just as likely to occur as not.” 
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The first writer I have quoted, in 
speaking of the cities and towns along 
the road, says : 

“Almost all the stations have a consid- 
erable village, flanked with a farming 
population; and Fremont, Columbus, 
Grand Island, North Platte, Julesburg, 
Cheyenne, and many others, have more 
than doubled their population during the 
past year, or grown to be cities, where 
before was nothing but the wild waste, 
and no sound but that of the beasts of 
prey, or the whoop of the wilder savage ; 
and each does an extensive business 
with the surrounding country.” 

The strength of imagination of these 
Western writers is something terrible. 
The towns spoken of were called into a 
hurried existence by the railroad, and 
when it moved on, their sites—except in 
one or two instances where machine- 
shops have been located—were as com- 
pletely deserted and almost as much 
given up to beasts of prey and the 
whoop of the savage as they were one 
hundred years ago. Cheyenne was the 
chief town when I passed over the road, 
and a wickeder, more harum-scarum, 
or for any good purpose, useless town, 
never probably existed. It was made 
up entirely of saloons, eating, dance and 
gambling houses of the lowest and most 
rascally description. The railroad em- 
ployés were the flies around which all 
these spiders had spread their nets. 

A ride of twenty miles on the Union 
Pacific Road gives one almost as good 
an idea of the country through which it 
runs, as a continuation of the ride out 
to Cheyenne. At each station there 
are three or four railroad employés, 
whose duties are nominal, becausc the 
road has no local traffic at all, except 
what it derives from the supplying of 
government posts. Ten soldiers were 
located at each station as a protection— 
but they are an utterly inadequate onc— 
against Indian raids. They always stood 
shouldering arms on the platform during 


the stoppage of the train. They were 
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badly dressed, and were cold, miserable 
and half-starved looking. Attached to 
each station was a subterranean pas- 
sage-way leading from the ticket-office 
to a beaver-like underground structure 
with rounded top. These buildings 
were sunken stockades, with sod-cov- 
ered roofs, each having loop-holes for 
musketry, thus making convenient the 
insertion of leaden deposits into attack- 
ing Indian bodies. A more wretched or 
lonely life cannot be imagined than that 
of these soldiers and station keepers. 
Their scalps are in constant danger. 
The excitement connected with expect- 
ed Indian attacks is the only stir, if not 
solace. which their monotonous exist- 
ence has. Almost anything is prefera- 
ble to the inertia of the plains. 

The trip between Omaha and Laramie 
City, a distance of five hundred and 
seventy-five miles, was made in thirty 
hours, or at the rate of nineteen miles per 
hour. 

None of the Laramie City hotels had 
sleeping accommodations while I re- 
mained in the town. I slept in a spare 
sleeping-car which was there. The 
best hotel was a large tent, with rough 
and dirty pine-board table and seats. 
The proprietor and his wife and child 
lived, and had their household furniture 
and bed, in one corner of this tent. There 
was no screen set up for privacy. While 
eating my breakfast on Sunday morning, 
the proprietor’s wife sat, with her child 
upon her knee, on the dirty and disorder- 
ed bed. She was surrounded by labor- 
ers, gamblers, a bar, barber-shop, gen- 
eral dirt and grease, and most admired 
disorder. She looked as if she had not 
a soul to sympathize with her in the 
world, and as if she had not a comfort 
in life. Women have a terrible life of 
it in these frontier towns, and I do not 
wonder that many of them become un- 
sexed by their isolation among the 
roughest possible specimens of men. 

After a delay of some five days in 
Laramie, I took the overland stage for 
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Salt Lake. There were five other pas- 
sengers in the coach. There was, there- 
fore, no opportunity to recline, and sleep, 
for the first night at least, was out of the 
question. Between enforced wakeful- 
ness and the bumping of the stage in 
and out of “chuck-holes,” and other 
miseries, I spent one of the most wretch- 
ed nights of my life. The early morning 
found us at Rattlesnake Station, one of 
the most beautiful places that we had 
yet seen on the overland trip. We 
stopped at Rattlesnake for breakfast. 
I rode outside all that day, and the 
healthy, dry air’ soon made me feel al- 
most as fresh as though I had slept on 
a bed of down. The day was most 
pleasantly spent in social conversation 
with the drivers. Tales of Indian hor- 
rors, and of hair-breadth escapes from 
their murderous hands, formed the staple 
of our conversation. The stage-drivers, 
and all with whom I talked on the en- 
tire trip, agreed in saying that there was 
but one cure for Indian deception and 
Whip the Indians 
They know 
no sentiment but that of fear. About 
two years ago, Gen. Connor, the only 


Indian massacres. 
well and they will behave. 


competent Indian-fighter that has for 
years been in command on the plains, 
cornered the Shoshone and Bannock 
Indians, then two of the most trouble- 
some tribes on the plains. He did not 
indulge them in that most unmitigated 
of all humbugs, a “ big talk” about their 
great father in Washington and his red 
children, and all that. They had been 
fighting white men, and he caught them 
and fought them, killing over fifteen 
hundred, and so completely routing 
them that they all begged for mercy. 
It was freely granted, but before it was 
they complied with his every demand. 
These Indians have never since molested 
awhite man. They still continue to fight 
with other tribes; indeed, when I was 
at Fort Bridger they were indulging in 
over a few 


a spread-eagle pow-pow 


scalps which they had “raised” from 
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the heads of some of their enemies. 
But they let white men alone, although 
they have just as much excuse as news- 
papers say other Indians have for com- 
mitting outrages. The press of the 
Pacific and the Atlantic States have 
shed oceans of sympathetic tears over 
Indian wrongs committed “by thieving 
Indian agents and bad white men.” 
This is another bubble of bosh, which 
no amount of truthful testimony to the 
contrary seems capable of pricking. For 
one outrage or case of dishonesty prac- 
ticed against an Indian by an Indian 
agent or white men, fifty cases of Indian 
outrages against innocent white men 
can readily be found. Feeding, pow- 
wowing with, and above all, arming In- 
dians, only result in increasing their 
already large stock of impudence and la- 
ziness, and in increasing their belief that 
they are feared. The tables must be 
turned. One good whipping will do it, 
and prove the most friendly thing that 
can be done for our “red brethren.” 
This is not one of a thousand theoretical 
panaceas for Indian troubles with which 
newspapers now-a-days overflow, but is 
based upon succeesful trial. Let Gen. 
Connor, or some other such man, be 
given command on the plains, and he 
will accomplish the task named, and 
thus hundreds of valuable lives 
and millions of dollars yearly. The In- 
dian is, from the skin to the marrow, a 
mean, cowardly, blood-thirsty sneak, of 
He never 
takes a risk except when there are twenty 
to hundred chances in his favor. 
A tiger may as easily be tamed. Fear 
is the only monarch to which he can be 


Save 


the most despicable kind. 


one 


made to bow. 

After the first night’s ride it was easy 
to sleep—yea, and to snore right sono- 
rously—despite the terrible jolting and 
incessant clatter of the wheels. Appe- 
tite, too, was a monster which despoiled 
the tables of the stations at an aston- 
ishing rate. The charge of one dollar 
and a half per meal was reasonable, in 
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view of the appetites with which over- 
land travellers sit down to table. 

The most of the ride east of Salt Lake 
is made in Wyoming Territory, all of 
which, that I have seen, was a desert. 
But in the Bitter Creek Mountain region, 
the desert rose from common barrenness 
into,a desolation that was almost grand 
in its loneliness and hopeless poverty. 
Grass almost totally disappeared, and 
even sage-brush was not plenty. Al- 
kali and sand were monarchs. There 
were no mountains; only low hills, 
and sand in the early stages of pet- 
rifaction. The wind blows with ter- 
rible fury sometimes, and combined 
with the rain it had scarped the hills 
into the most fantastic shapes. Here, 
the face of a hill was cut to resemble 
the flutes of an organ—there, like the 
battlements of a casile ; here, it resem- 
bled an animal crouching—there, it v .s 
honeycombed like a toredo-pierced wood- 
pile. Death and desolation perched 
everywhere ; yet Wyoming is rich in 
gold and coal, and the last is a most 
valuable resource in a treeless region. 

The drive through Bridger’s Pass was 
grand and beautiful, and when the wel- 
come announcement was made that we 
had passed the water-shed of the con- 
tinent—that all water now ran Pacific- 
wards—we were all delighted. After we 
passed Fort Bridger, the scenery began 
to mend, and the country to be valuable 
for agriculture. The lofty Wasatch 
and Uintah ranges of mountains, with 
snowy tops, delighted our eyes. They 
were mountains, and the first elevations 
deserving the name that we had seen. 
High mountains, with snow on their 
peaks in summer, are an almost infalli- 
ble proof that there is a good country 
below. The snow will feed streams in 
spring and summer, and deserts cannot 
be where streams are plentiful. The in- 
terior of our continent is a desert only 
because it is waterless and treeless. The 
value of water—life-giving water—pre- 
cious and all-powerful to the fruitful- 
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ness and beauty of a country—can no- 
where be more plainly illustrated than 
on. the overland trip. 

Echo and Weber Cafions lie east of 
Salt Lake. They are passed by a forty 
miles’ ride. The scenery in these cafi- 
ons is grand as it is peculiar, and is 
ample recompense for all the previous 
experience of the desert. The cafions 
are long and deep clefts through high 
mountains, and are generally only wide 
enough to admit of the passage of a 
brawling river and the stage. Every 
variety of scenery, and all of it startling 
and novel, is seen in these cafions. 

Salt Lake at six, P.M., five days and 
a half from Laramie. The distance be- 
tween the two is four hundred and 
seventy-five miles. The beauties of the 
Mormon city, like everything else which 
has been written of between the Mis- 


‘souri River and Nevada, are exagger- 


ated. Nature has done more for the 
place in giving it a beautiful site and 
rich soil, than the Mormons have done 
in beautifying it. 

I remained four days in Utah, whicu 
in many places is a garden. Then west- 
ward again. The country between Salt 
Lake and Austin is not so poor as that 
between the Missouri River and Utah, 
because it is constantly intersected by 
mountains. It is mountain and valley 
nearly all the way. But from Austin to 
Virginia we have hopeless desert and 
alkali again. On the trip from Mormon- 
dom we have balmier air, purer and 
clearer atmosphere, than ever before, 
and life is luxury. 

Virginia at one, A.M. Sound sleep 
that night—satisfying and refreshing ! 
Off for the railroad and the Sierras 
at ten. Reno at one. I rode up to 
the summit of the Sierras that night, 
and at three the next morning we 
started down the mountains for Sacra- 
mento. Nothing that is seen on the 
transcontinental trip makes any show 
of comparison in grandeur with our 
snow-capped Sierras. In elevated peaks, 
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in deep cafions, in noble woods, in crys- 
tal waterfalls and lakes, the Sierras are 
unsurpassed. After the trip across the 
desert, the sharp, life-giving air of the 
mountains was a luxury of which one 
could not have a surfeit. 

In the Central Pacific Railroad, man 
has graven his name upon the nineteenth 
century in characters so full of energy 
and triumph that time will never be 
able to efface them. It is a great and 
enduring causeway for the travel of all 
people, and for the breaking down of 
all barriers of isolation which ignorance, 
barbarism or exclusiveness have set up. 

Sacramento at one, P.M.; San Fran- 
cisco at nine. And the circle is com- 
plete. 

The total expenses of the round trip 
I have treated of, in my case were about 
as follows: to New York per steamer, 
say $125; ten days in New York, say 
$100; outfit for overland trip, $50; ex- 
penses of overland trip, $280; total, 
$555 in gold. I was only fifty-six 
days absent from San Francisco. After 
crossing the Continent, it is a matter 
of great wonder to me that so many 
persons travel by steamer. The over- 
land trip is in every respect infinitely 
superior, especially on the score of 
health. All who have made it agree in 
saying that a few days’ shaking up in 
one of Wells, Fargo & Co.’s coaches is, 
for the most of diseases, worth all the 
medicine that ever doctor prescribed or 
unwilling patient swallowed. The stage 
ride only occupies about five days now, 
which is well divided by a night’s rest 
at Salt Lake City. 

I have endeavored to speak impar- 
tially of everything which I saw upon 
the overland journey. Many of my 
conelusions differ greatly, I am aware, 
from those of many other writers who 
have preceded me. Wholesale puffery 
and rose-tinted pictures have been the 
rule. Each writer seems to have thought 
it necessary to follow the example of his 
predecessor ; afraid, apparently, to utter 
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his own opinions about what he saw. I 
have had no such fear. I have endeav- 
ored to give facts and not fancies ; to 
paint with the sober colors of truth, 
rather than with the brighter but less 
durable ones of error. 

I cannot close this article without ex- 
pressing the opinion that there is not a 
people or a land from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific more favored than the people 


‘and the State of California. One county, 


such as Nevada, Placer, Sacramento, 
or Solano County, is worth all the terri- 
tory from the Missouri river to Nevada. 
Colorado is very rich in minerals, but 
not more so than California and Nevada, 
while its mines can probably never be 
profitably worked at home, on account 
of the high price of fuel, and because of 
other prohibitory expenses. Again, the 
precious metal in the ores of Colorado 
is so firmly locked in the embrace of 
base, stubborn metals, that even most 
approved and expensive processes only 
partially succeed in saving the gold. 

A round trip such as I have described, 
while it serves to make the Californian 
more contented with his own State, 
conduces also to erase local prejudices. 
There are fair skies, rich fields, and well- 
to-do people outside of our State, al- 
though we occasionally talk as if we had 
a monopoly of all these and many other 
desirable things. In our yet crude life 
we lack many things, too, which the 
older Atlantic States possess, and which 
we should perhaps aim more strongly to 
secure. 

After passing over an entire country, 
from ocean to ocean, one feels strongly 
that, while it may be a good thing to be 
a Californian, and it may also be good 
to be a Democrat or a Republican, it is 
immeasurably best of all to be an Ameri- 
can! We have inherited the fair and 
great land of the West. Our domain 
literally extends from sea to sea, and 
almost as literally “ from the river unto 
the ends of the earth.” This, however, 
is not so much subject for boasting, as 
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matter for remembrance that to whom 
much is given, from them much also 
will be required. That we should not 
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bury our great gift in petty struggles 
for sectional supremacy, is the lesson 
taught by a Run Overland. 


EARTHQUAKE THEORIES. 


HE individual who proposes the 
+ somewhat difficult task of ex- 
plaining the phenomena attending earth- 
quakes, will soon find himself reduced 
to the condition of the anxious seeker 
after truth of whom Lucian draws a 
pleasant sketch. That indefatigable 
but unsuccessful explorer stated, as the 
result of his labors, that if one set of 
philosophers should maintain that a 
certain body of water was hot, and an- 
other that it was cold, each would, bring 
forward such attractive and convincing 
arguments in support of his particular 
proposition, that he would be compelled 
to acquiesce in the conclusions of both, 
though he was well satisfied in his mind 
that the same body of water could not 
be hot and cold at the same time. 

One of the theories which has come 
down to us from a tolerably remote 
antiquity is, that every variety of trem- 
bling, shaking or agitation, to which 
the surface of the earth is subject, 
is produced by subterranean fires. 
The advocates of this theory request 
us to descend, at least in imagination, 
to a “a lower level” than has yet been 
reached in any of our mines—far beyond 
the Styx and its ghostly boatman in his 
green old age—down below the throne 
of Rhadamanthus and the place where 
Tantalus in vain attempts to assuage 
the pangs of his gnawing hunger at the 
phanton banquet—to profounder depths 
than Virgil led the “pious Afneas ” by 
rugged pathways and gloomy caverns, 
to the verge of the molten mass which 
they affirm constitutes the heart of the 


globe, and say: “ Behold the first cause! 





The gases generated in this vast seeth- 
ing cauldron would blow the earth into 
fragments if there was no vent for them. 
They rush through winding ducts and 
gain universal space through the craters 
of Vesuvius, Hecla and Etna, and the 
danger is past; but sometimes a wrong 
direction is taken. The pent-up forces 
struggle violently for freedom ; there is 
no Eolus with ready spear to pierce a 
hole for their escape ; and hence the 
shakings and tremblings for which you 
seek te acccount.” It is evident that in 
the nature of things, it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to controvert all this. There is no- 
body that we can put upon the stand in 
opposition to it. The theory, to say the 
least, is plausible. If the facts in all 
cases do not fit it, we must fall back on 
the consolation that it is so much the 
worse for them. 

But we have had scarcely time to 
write here Q. E. D., before another ma- 
gician appears on the scene, waving his 
wand and demanding attention. He 
scouts the idea of internal fires, and di- 
rects our attention to the stars. His 
wings are fastened with a more powerful 
cohesive than wax, and his flight is 
higher than that of Icarus. “ Behold,” 
he says, “the force of which you are in 
search! It is not located down in the 
bowels of the earth. Combustion is a 
phenomenon which has excited the su- 
perstition of mankind from Zoroaster to 
the present hour. Accompany me in a 
trip where Virgo reposes in graceful ease, 
and Sagittarius bends the bow. Here 
among the planets we have the sclution 
of the probiem which engages your at- 
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tention. Jupiter, Venus and Mars are 
hastening together for an explanation. 
By this circumstance we have an inter- 
ference with the laws of gravitation on 
the little ball on which we reside ; hence 
the shaking up at Jamaica, which I pre- 
dicted, and the great sea-roller, and all 
the other dreadful convulsions which 
followed.” Here it is to be presumed 
the unpretending capitals, which are 
used to indicate an intellectual triumph 
—Q. E. D.—are also to be inscribed. 
Nadur has never been able to make an 
ascent within billions of miles of the 
elevation to which Prof. Delliser of Ja- 
maica invites us, and there is therefore 
no contradictory testimony. 

If we should be unwilling to remain 
in the condition of a meek acquiescence 
in the most contradictory theories, we 
will have to resort to the most rigid rules 
of reasoning, in order to arrive at any- 
thing approximating to the truth. Cour- 
age to enter on the task may be imparted 
when it is considered that the study of 
the phenomena attending earthquakes 
has never been prosecuted under favora- 
ble circumstances, and that neither of 
the brilliant conceptions above set forth 
is sufficient to account for all of them. 
It is well known that a very common 
source of error is the linking together 
of facts which have nothing but a fanciful 
connection. Burke was fond of stating, 
in allusion to this very general tendency, 
that if he should happen to become 
feeble from disease, should take to car- 
rying an oak staff for the purpose of sus- 
taining his tdéttering frame, and should 
in the course of time recover health, 





there were thousands of persons who 
would attribute his convalescence to the 
mysterious strength communicated to 
his system by the particular piece of 
wood which he had been using as a 
cane. Dickens, in his own admirable 
way, hits off the same popular weakness 
statement of the arguments 
brought forward in opposition to the pro- 
posed abolition of that most absurd and 


in his 
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incomprehensible fifth wheel in the coach 
of English jurisprudence, known as Doc- 
tors’ Commons. A second, and a still 
more fruitful source of error, is the 
drawing of too wide conclusions from ‘ 
few and meagre facts. Lord Bacon 
called especial attention to this tendency 
when he presented his plea in favor of 
that surer system which has of late be- 
come so general—that is to say the in- 
ductive—which compels the careful 
gathering and collation of facts before 
any attempts are made at the general- 
izations out of which the laws by which 
they are governed may be evolved. By 
this severe but scientific mode cf pro- 
ceeding, many of the conclusions reach- 
ed by deduction, in almost every branch 
of human knowledge, have been utterly 
broken down and are no longer accepted 
as truth. 

The idea that all earthquakes are 
produced bya great subterranean fire 
forming the heart of the earth, is a pure 
deduction. If we should attempt to trace 
it up to its source, it is no more than 
likely that we would find that it is based 
exclusively on the fact that at certain 
places on the face of the globe, fire and 
smoke, molten rock, cinders and burning 
lava are vomited up, and that frequently 
in the vicinity of these fearful eruptions, 
the earth is subject to rockings and up- 
heavings, of a character so appalling 
that, as a general rule, credible witnesses 
of what actually does take place are rare- 
ly met with. The theoryis certainly very 
plausible, but it will strike the reflective 
that if I should discover a pimple on the 
face of an acquaintance, should see it 
enlarge and grow inflamed, till it finally 
burst and discharged purulent matter, I 
would not be justified:in coming at once 
to the sweeping and startling conclusion 
that the whole inside of that man was 
one mass of corruption ; yet this would 
be a far less violent deduction than that 
the centre of the globe is in a state of 
combustion, established by the fact that 
fire is belched occasionally from several 
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points on its surface. The general 
adoption of this view led to the neces- 
sity of explaining how the fire got there. 
We have, therefore, the theory that the 
planet which we inhabit was originally 
a fire-mist, thrown off by the great cen- 
tral luminary of our solar system, which 
went spinning through space, increasing 
its distance from the sun at every revo- 
lution, and of course, therefore, gradu- 
ally cooling on the outside. In what is 
to be advanced on this subject it is pro- 
posed to adhere strictly to established 
facts. It would be clearly much more 
in accordance with the rules which gov- 
ern correct reasoning, seeing that the 
fact of the vomiting of fire and smoke at 
various points on the earth’s surface 
can neither be weakened nor gainsayed, 
to assume that the combustion in each 
case is localand not general. When we 
declare for the former, we have all the 
real facts that have been collectea on 
our side, and that is no trifling van- 
tage-ground from which to wage the 
battle. This point reached, it will be 
admitted, without much difficulty, that 
an agitation of the earth’s surface pro- 
duced by internal combustion must be 
vertical in its operation. All earth- 
quakes which result in elevations be- 
long to this class, and may be defined 
in accordance with the rule laid down 
by Mr. Mallet, the latest writer on the 
subject, as an incomplete attempt to 
establish a volcano. The elevations 
which have taken place in Italy, in some 
localities to the height of a couple of 
hundred feet, and the great Lisbon 
earthquake, may be ranged under this 
head. 

But this does not cover the ground 
of all the agitations of the earth’s sur- 
face. There is another class of earth- 
quakes frequent in California, which pos- 
sesses more attractions for us than the 
first. They are the earthquakes which 
are said to operate from all points of the 
compass—sometimes from north to south 
—at others, and most generally, from east 
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to west, swaying the surface interen- 
tially, but wrenching the structures upon 
it positively and unmistakeably, and fre- 
quently accompanined by a loud, rum- 
bling noise, which on one occasion at 
least, at Oakland, on the inner side of 
the Bay of San Francisco, attained to 
the dignity of a first-class explosion. 
These are the most marked and pro- 
nounced phenomena attending those 
shakings which Californians, in almost 
all parts of their State have experienced, 
but more frequently, however, in San 
Francisco than anywhere else, and which 
by common consent are designated 
earthquakes, proceeding, of course, from 
some derangement away down in the 
centre of the globe. If we examine 
them in detail it will soon become ap- 
parent that they are entirely inconsist- 
ent with any theory of an internal com- 
motion. As before remarked, the force 
of an internal convulsion, general or 
local, could only manifest itself verti- 
cally. It might elevate the crust, but 
under no conditions that can be im- 
agined, could it produce a horizontal 
motion of that crust, much less a rotary 
motion on a portion of it. Here the 
question arises, how can that which acts 
only perpendicularly be made to com- 
municate a motion at right angles to 
itself? It would seem that nothing 
more than an acquaintance with ele- 
mentary mechanics is necessary for the 
framing of the answer. 

And this brings us to the considera- 
tion of a branch of the subject which, as 
it is in direct opposition, in the most 
palpable form, to popular notions, is cer- 
tain to provoke a large amount of com- 
ment, viz: Has the surface of the earth 
really been shaken in any direction, dur- 
ing any of the earthquakes which have 
occurred in California? If we should 
seek to determine this question by the 
weight of testimony, we should certainly 
never be able to make much progress. 
It is not necessary to travel far or widely 
to find persons who are ready to aver in 
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the most solemn manner that they have 
felt the ground shaking under them 
violently; while others are equally pos- 
itive that no such thing ever took place. 
It is the fact, however, that during the 
heaviest shocks that have ever been ex- 
perienced in San Francisco, when houses 
of the most substantial construction 
were shaken to such an extent that all 
their occupants rushed out in terror and 
fright, the most credible of those found 
on the streets—the persons most likely 
to keep their wits under any excitement 
or in the presence of any danger—assert 
that they felt no motion at all in the 
earth, and had no idea that an earth- 
quake had taken place until they had 
seen the commotion of the people in the 
houses. A usual remark is, that the 
earthquake was felt more sensibly in 
those portions of the town which are 
known as “ made ground,” than on the 
solid and natural earth; but this does 
not prove the internal fire theory as much 
as it does the fact that houses were 
shaken there more violently because. of 
their less secure foundations. Another 
is, and it is usually used as an argument 
against the supposition that the ground 
was not disturbed at all, that horses have 
been known to have been thrown down 
during the prevalence of a shock; but 
the reply to this is simple enough. The 
force that can sway a four-story brick 
building ought to be sufficient to knock 
even a more powerful quadruped off his 
feet than a horse. The ground would 
have to be trembling, indeed, in a man- 
ner about which there could be no pos- 
sibility of controversy, to prostrate any 
living animal. 

But we prefer to place this matter 
upon higher and more scientific grounds. 
That stores, and lighter structures, in 
San Francisco, have been subjected to 
a sort of twisting process does not admit 
of any doubt. If the motion was in the 
earth, and was communicated from it to 
the edifices upon it, it may be asserted, 
without fear of contradiction, that cobble, 
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planks, and loose materials generally, 
would have been sent whirling round 
with dangerous velocity. It is not pos- 
sible for the earth to be shaken.-up in the 
form of eddies without the derangement 
of a single particle on the surface, and 
without leaving any trace behind. Itis 
not like water, which assumes its origi- 
nal condition as soon as the disturbing 
cause is removed. Again, if the motion 
extended, as is often the case, over a 
large tract of land, the area of its opera- 
tion ought in all cases to be clearly 
marked and defined, for there were at 
either end and on both sides irregular 
lines, where there were particles in re- 
pose and particles inmotion. But there 
is no pretence that any of the Califor- 
nia earthquakes have left behind them a 
clearly defined boundary of fissures. Up- 
on the rumbling noise which has so fre- 
quently been heard either before or after 
the shock, it will not be necessary to 
enlarge. That it could have come from 
the bowels of the earth is entirely incom- 
patible with any of the known laws of 
acoustics. It may be stated that earthy 
matter, closely packed, is not a good 
conductor of sound. 

The earthquake of the twenty-first of 
October, the most violent that we ever 
experienced, has left behind it a hand- 
writing which, by a little study, can easi- 
ly be deciphered. There are hundreds of 
chimneys moved out of their position, 
while the houses on which they are 
erected maintain their original lines. 
If the force came from the interior of 
the earth, it must have been commu- 
nicated to the house before it reached 
the chimney; but the house furnished 
no evidence of a change of position. 
There is a hiatus of force then, which is 
totally inexplicable upon the subter- 
ranean hypothesis. But this is not all. 
A walk through that portion of the city 
which lies east of Montgomery street, 
will reveal many curious facts. This is 
the section of the city which is known 
as “made ground.” It was originally a 
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cove, and has been rescued from the 
bay by tumbling dedris of all descrip- 
tions on top of the mud which formed 
the bottom. Here we find what at first 
sight appears to be a confused aggre- 
gation of cracked walls, demolished fire- 
walls and wrenched chimneys. But 
there is a method in this destruction. 
If we take the house on the southwest 
corner of Battery and California streets, 
and draw a line from it in a northwes- 
terly directioa, it will be found that it 
will run along the exact course of the 
destruction of the earthquake—the store 
on the other side of the street, but nearer 
to Sansome street; the south front of 
the*old American Theatre ; the north- 
west corner of the store corner of 
Sacramento and Sansome streets ; the 
northeast corner of the building for- 
merly occupied by the A/¢a office, and 
the Mint chimney on Commercial street. 
Eight or ten of these lines of ruin can 
be distinctly traced running parallel 
with the one above traced, in this sec- 
tion of the city. The fire-walls, chim- 
neys and houses out of this line are 
entirely uninjured. There is no evi- 
dence left on them of the occurrence of 
any earthquake. Further, an examina- 
tion of some of the large buildings af- 
fected shows the same line. The 
southeast and northwest corners are 
damaged, as also all the rooms on that 
line, while the other two corners are 
uninjured. This is the case in the 
Custom House, the old Merchants’ 
Exchange, and in every large build- 
ing where damage has been done. 
This handwriting of the earthquake 
may be easily observed by any one now 
Another 
very marked line is that which damaged 
the Railroad House on Commercial 
street—injured the fire-walls of the 
Kohler building on Sansome street ; 
struck the store of Isaacs & Co., south- 
west and 
streets ; broke up the sidewalk on the 
Merchant street side of the old Wash- 


while the repairs are fresh. 
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ington Market; pied the forms in, and 
damaged the building where the Zx- 
aminer is printed, on Washington street, 
just east of Montgomery Block, and 
passed through the iron building on the 
northeast corner of Montgomery and 
Washington streets, shaking the north 
wall but leaving that on the east en- 
tirely untouched, as may be seen bya 
visit to the saloon on the ground floor. 
These observations point to anything 
but a subterranean commotion. 

The only phenomenon, then, we have to 
consider, is the sudden shaking, wrench- 
ing and twisting of houses and other 
structures by an invisible force, which it 
has been above shown cannot, from the 
manner of its- manifestation, be located 
either in the bowels of the earth, or on 
its crust. What can that force be, and 
how is it exerted? Th’s is the only 
problem that we have now to consider. 
We comprehend the force of storms, 
whirlwinds and tornadoes, because we 
both feeland seethem. Here, however, 
is an agent that we can neither see nor 
feel, unless the nausea which it has been 
ascertained prevails so generally during 
shakes in California can be classed un- 
der the latter head. That there is a 
fluid, element, or whatever else it may 
be called, of gigantic power and tremend- 
ous sweep, pervading all nature, is uni- 
versally admitted. I detect it when I 
rub the fur of a cat against the grain, or 
when I strike my heel sharply on the 
flag stones. We know but very little 
about it, though we are very evidently 
on the eve of agreat discovery. We call 
it electricity, and have been already able 
We send 
messages by it with the speed of thought 
under seas, and 


to make it extremely useful. 
over continents and 
employ it ina variety of other ways ; but 
we have not yet acquired a complete 
knowledge of it. It confronts us at al- 
most every turn—in iron ship-building 
It has been ascertained 
by experience that each iron ship has 


it confounds us. 


a peculiar and special magnetic history 
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of its own. They are often built by 
the same firm, of iron from the same 
mine, and measurably by the same work- 
men, yet when they are swung around, 
before venturing to sea, it is developed 
that the variations of the compass of 
each are entirely different. It is believed 
that several of the most disastrous ship- 
wrecks which occurred in the British 
Channel shortly after iron ships came 
into vogue, were caused by a neglect to 
swing the ship before sailing, note the 
aberrations of the compass, and dispose 
boxes of chains at various points so as 
to overcome the irregularity and keep 
the needle in its true position. These 
ships were in the hands of experienced 
captains, thoroughly conversant with the 
Channel and every danger which it con- 
tained, and shipwreck while they were in 
command could only be attributed to 
an error in some of the appliances by 
which ships are now navigated. These 
curious facts led to investigations, and 
it is now the general belief that iron 
ships which are built lying north and 
south absorb less electricity and are less 
subject to curious and inexplicable vari- 
ations of the compass than those whose 
keels were laid east and west. Why this 
should be the case no one has as yet been 
able toexplain. Is electricity communi- 
cated to the iron mass by the artizans 
hammering along the sides? Again, in 
table-tipping and table-knocking it is 
believed by many eminent men that the 
subtle fluid which we are considering 
has more or less to do with the manifest- 
ations so frequently attributed to pre- 
ternatural causes. There isa theory in 
general circulation that the brain is sim- 
ply a galvanic battery, and that electric- 
ity is the agent which it employs to 
secure the obedience of the members of 
the body. The illustration of the French- 
man, that when a harpoon is driven into 
the tail of the whale a telegraph dispatch 
is at once forwarded from that point to 
the brain conveying the information 
“pierced with a harpoon,” and that in- 
Voi. I—34. 
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stantly another is sent back saying 
“strike,” and the boat containing the 
adventurous whalers is sent spinning 
into the air, may in the end prove to be 
more scientifically correct than gro- 
tesquely imaginative. It is certain phys- 
iologically that there is a double line of 
nerves, or telegraphic wires so to speak, 
one for the original message and the 
other for the reply, from every part of 
the body to the nervous centres, and 
thence to the brain. If that organ, there- 
fore, can make use of electricity to gov- 
ern and control the body over which it 
presides, to the ends of the toes and the 
points of the fingers, why not to some 
extent beyond, seeing that these points 
are not in any sense of the term non- 
conductors ? 

Be these things as they may, there is 
one law connected with electricity which 
has been thoroughly tested and proved— 
it is, that coéxisting inequalities of tem- 
perature tend to its development. If I 
make two pieces of wire in the form of 
semicircles and unite them so as to form 
a complete circuit, no traces of electric- 
ity will be observable ; but if I should 
heat the end of one of the semicircles, 
where it joins the other, its presence will 
be at once declared. The inequality of 
temperature does not produce it—it 
simply forces it into motion and activity. 
If we apply this fact to the circumstances 
by which we are surrounded in Califor- 
nia, it may help to a clear comprehen- 
sion of the phenomena which have oc- 
cupied the attention of the inhabitants 
of the Golden State, by reason of their 
to them unusual character, more or less 
for the last eighteen years. California 
is a narrow strip of land, comparatively 
speaking, lying along the shores of the 
Pacific, composed for the most part of 
vast plains, which are parched and 
burned up during the extreme heat of 
summer. San Francisco is a city built 
upon anarrow tengue of land forming the 
southern side of the Golden Gate. Its 
climate in many respects is the most 
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peculiar in the world. In a tolerably 
low latitude, it is neither cold nor hot the 
whole year round. It is chilly and dis- 
agreeable when it is warm—almost 
scorching—all around it ; and warm and 
genial when cold weather and frost hold 
sway inland. When it is raw, foggy, 
cloudy, windy and unpleasant in San 
Francisco, a ride of twenty miles in any 
direction, north, south, or east, will bring 
you to such clear skies, warm sunshine, 
and calm and balmy atmosphere, that it 
is difficult to resist the idea that the 
weather has undergone a total and com- 
plete change since you started out. 

The cause of this peculiarity has been 
set forth in a former number of the 
Overland, and need not be elaborated 
here further than to state that San Fran- 
cisco is located on one side of the mouth 
through which the whole interior draws 
in cool breezes as its own hot air as- 
cends from the parched plains. Itis an 
axiom that Nature abhors nothing more 
than a vacuum. We may conclude, 
without much hesitation, that we have 
that inequality of temperature to a 
greater extent in San Francisco than in 
the interior of California which is sure 
to set the electric currents in violent 
motion, and electricity, while in that con- 
dition, is strong enough to shake the 
heaviest buildings, and to wrench and 
twist those of a lighter character ; hence 
it is that earthquakes are more frequent 
in the commercial emporium than any- 
where else in the State. If these con- 
clusions be correct, we must refer earth- 
quakes, wherever similar conditions can 
be proved to exist, to electrical disturb- 
ance. 

A pardonable State-pride might in- 
sist upon the fact that we produce here 
a peculiar, and rather interesting than 
otherwise, class of earthquakes, as we 
do exceptionable pumpkins and pears ; 
but it is altogether probable that science 
would not be complaisant enough to ad- 
mit the claim. The electric theory of 
earthquakes, which must not be regard- 
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ed in any sense of the word as a new 
idea, if it cannot be expanded so as 
to take in a larger portion of the sur- 
face of the globe than the State of 
California, will have to be abandoned 
as untenable. There have been earth- 
quakes enough during the last twelve 
months, if the-facts connected with 
them had been carefully and scientifi- 
cally gathered and collated, to settle 
the questions involved for ever. 

The great earthquake disturbance of 
1867-8 commenced at the West Indies, 
on the eleventh of November. It was 
next experienced in the Sandwich Isl- 
ands, on the second of April; in Aus- 
tralia, in mid-summer ; and on the coast 
of Peru, on the thirteenth of August, 
winding up, it is to be hoped, in Cal- 
ifornia in October. At the West In- 
dies there was a regular progression 
of phenomena. The commotion was 
ushered in with a violent hurricane. 
Then followed the earthquake; and 
after that, the great tidal wave rushed 
upon the land to destroy what the other 
forces had spared. In the Peruvian 
disaster, there does not appear to have 
been any hurricane—at least of a gen- 
eral sweep—though one of the eye wit- 
nesses speaks of a “tempest,” in con- 
nection with the earthquake at Ari- 
ca, and he was on board of a vessel in 
the harbor at the time; and another, 
writing from the Chinchas, stated that a 
hurricane preceded the other convul- 
sions. 

There were, however, some meteor- 
ological facts observed, which are at 
least suggestive. They are gathered 
from so many different sources, that 
there is no possibility of mistake. The 
correspondent of the New York Herald, 
writing from Arequipa, says : that on the 
“night of August thirteenth, a brilliant 
light was observed in the north-east. 
It was a flash-light, and caused the ob- 
servers to suspect a grand conflagration 
at a distance. It filled the space for 
about a half a mile.” After stating 
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that some of the people, resident in 
the place, attributed this light to a vol- 
canic eruption somewhere, he remarks: 
“ Some of my neighbors thought the light 
was due entirely to electric causes.” 

A letter from Tacna asserts that, 
during the earthquake, the light was 
visible there ; and then contributes the 
following facts: “An enormous devel- 
opment of electric fluid filled the at- 
mosphere; and on passing the hands 
through one’s hair, or in shaking one’s 
coat, electric sparks were struck off in 
abundance.” To these may be added 
the statement of the Mercurio del 
Vapor, of Valparaiso, viz: “The ter- 
rors of the earthquake and sea-flood 
were neightened at midnight by a bright 
light in the heavens, like the reflection 
of volcanic fires. The multitude was 
thunderstruck at this strange phenom- 
enon, fancying that they already felt 
the heat of the fire which was to rain 
down from heaven to complete the 
work.” It is proper to remark in this 
connection, that the fact of volcanic 
eruption, anywhere in the vicinity of 
the great convulsion, has not yet been 
verified. It will be admitted that it would 
be very difficult to connect either a hur- 
ricane or an extraordinary electric de- 
velopment on the face of the earth, with 
the action of the supposed fires in its 
heart. If there be any link by which 
the simultaneous production of such 
forces can be explained, it is not given 
to human eye to discern it, or to human 
mind to comprehend it. Taking all the 
reports which have come to hand from 
Peru, it may be asserted, without fear 
of contradiction, that there was nothing 
which took place there, during the late 
convulsions, which could not have been 
produced just as well by supernal as in- 
ternal causes. What if the earth had 
been rent in fissures; if water, in con- 
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sequence of these fissures, had spirted 
up in the air; and if whole cities had 
tumbled into the mines over which they 
were built? That subtle element which, 
in the twinkling of an eye, rives the an- 
cient oak, and leaves it shattered and 
blackened, if accumulated in great force, 
is powerful enough not only to rend the 
earth where it strikes, but to plough up 
a whole state into gaping ridges. There 
is only one circumstance reported, which 
it would be difficult to explain on the 
hypothesis of an electric disturbance, 
and that is, the alleged undulations of 
the streets. It will be prudent, however, 
to await a more scientific statement of 
the facts which really took place, be- 
fore jumping to any conclusion on that 
subject. It would not be a very violent 
or unnatural optical delusion, when look- 
ing down a street on both sides of which 
the houses were nodding and toppling 
over, to suppose that the ground upon 
which they were built was also in a state 
of agitation. 

For the rest, we find mention, during 
the convulsion, of a rotary motion, such 
as that so often experienced in San 
Francisco, which as already shown can 
be explained upon no admitted theory 
of the communication of motion. If 
there was a rotary motion in the inter- 
nal fires, there would be a rotary motion 
on the surface of the earth—but not 
otherwise. It is also reported, that the 
walls of a house at Arica were not sim- 
ply thrown down, but spit out at the 
person who furnishes the account. If 
the force was below the surface, these 
walls should have been shot straight up 
in the air. If it was the atmospheric 
pressure, which gave a motion at right 
angles to the force producing it, that 
atmospheric pressure ought to have been 
sufficient to have resisted and prevented 
the disturbance altogether. 
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O snow-drop! born to grace 
Young April’s tearful face, 








Thy heart’s pure incense ever heavenward tending ; 
y P & 


What due requital shall I make 
That thus thy slender stem I break, 
Rudely thy right of bloom and life offending ? 


Surmising if in thee, 
To our humanity 
Haply akin, some latent germ may wait 
To link thee with a human sorrow, 
Let me, awhile, thy sweetness borrow, 
Thy paleness with a breathless babe’s to mate. 


Type of frail infancy, 

Blooming, ere long to die ; 
Fading, ere Spring’s completed verdure shows, 
Thou couldst not know the questering bee, 

Nor smiling Summer e’er woo thee, 
Nor joyful June enwreathe thee with her rose. 


Come, then, the bier to share 

Of flower than thee more fair,—- 
Our flower, with broken stem, that lowly lieth ; 

Upon her spotless breast to fade, 

** Sweets to the sweet”? must thou be 
Till both re-bloom where beauty never dieth, 


So, there, the Angel-child, 

Transfigured, undefiled, 
All love’s amenities in Heaven renewed, 

Still thee with happy clasp may hold, 

While, renovate, thy leaves unfold, 
Blending their own with her beatitude. 
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HEY read a variety of books. 

The educated men, wherever they 
go, carry with them some of their favor- 
ite volumes which they often review, 
chanting them aloud as when they first 
studied them in the schools. It is a 
common thing also to hear these men at 
night, while lying awake in bed, repeat- 
ing chapter after chapter of Confucius 
and Mencius, and of the Book of His- 
tory, and the Book of Poetry. We can 
conceive different reasons for doing 
this. The chanting of the sentiments 
of the sages, arranged in a style which 
is music to the ear of a Chinese scholar, 
is as agreeable to him as it is for 
some of other nations to sing the old 
songs, or to repeat aloud passages from 
their favorite authors. We fancy, also, 
that the Chinese gentleman, self-exiled 
to a country seven or eight thousand 
miles from his home, from wife and 
children, and from neighbors, is some- 
times affected with home sickness, and 
is ready to do anything that wili in 
imagination transport him back to his 
own flowery kingdom ; and what can do 
it more effectually than the calling up of 
those scenes in the midst of which so 
many years of his life were spent; and 
so he breaks out with his rehearsals, 
and instantly the scenes of youth arise 
around him. He is sitting again by 
that square table, on a high straight- 
backed chair, in a dingy apartment with 
a feeble light, conning the lesson which 
must be “backed” on the coming morn- 
ing. With satchel, lunch and pot of tea, 
he threads again those narrow streets, 
(sometimes in danger of being crushed 
by the multitudes which throng them) 
towards the rooms of the teacher, who 
is dependent on no Board of Education 
whose favor may be influenced by the 
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complexion of the public politics ; but 
who may expect to suffer from short rolls 
and meagre tuition bills only when he 
grows remiss in his duties as teacher and 
disciplinarian. The chanting of the old 
classics carries the scholar back again 
to the cool retreats in those sombre bam- 
boo groves, with their singing birds and 
pools with gold and silver fish, with 
their artificial grottoes, miniature mount- 
ains and forests of dwarfed trees ; those 
calm retreats where advanced students 
were wont to gather for social inter- 
course, but especially for private study, 
and to help each other in preparation 
for the grand examinations for the de- 
grees of bachelor or doctor. 

The literary men of China do not 
confine themselves to the study of what 
is known as the classical writings, but 
they range through all the fields of their 
own literature ; romances, botany, natu- 
ral history and geography, so far as 
Chinese books can help them in these 
studies ; and there are few old students 
that have not read the medical books ; 
and wherever they go they take these 
books with them, in order that, in case 
of necessity, they may be their own phy- 
sicians. The sick sometimes seem in- 
clined to trust such men rather than 
the regular practitioners. When ap- 
plied to for “advice,” they examine the 
patient, consult the books, and write 
the prescription as fearlessly and per- 
haps as successfully as most of the 
Chinese doctors. 

There are many of the Chinese people 
who have had some opportunities of 
learning, but whose education is not 
equal to an easy and intelligible reading 
of the classic books, for the style of 
most of these is very “deep ;” but they 
can make their way through the novels, 
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and the song books, and the legendary 
history of the Three States, for these are 
written in what is termed the “ shallow” 
style ; therefore, this sort of light litera- 
ture is met with in almost every lodging 
room in the city, and in many of the 
laborers’ camps in the country. 

A Chinese newspaper.is published in 
Hong Kong, files of which, by every 
mail, are brought to subscribers in San 
Francisco. Files of the Pekin Gazette 
also find their way occasionally to these 
shores. This is a small daily sheet 
published by the government, and con- 
tains only political news and items re- 
lating to the government of the empire. 

Chinamen are often found reading 
their books of mythology—the legends 
relating to their many gods and god- 
desses ; many of which books are crowd- 
ed with rude wood cuts—grotesque 
figures supposed to have been intended 
for illustrations. One work frequently 
seen in the hands of our Chinamen, 
both old and young, is a volume en- 
titled the “ Mirror of the Mind.” It is 
a book of twenty chapters, and the sub- 
jects discussed are as follows: The 
practice of virtue; Heaven rules; On 
conforming to the appointments of 
heaven ; The filial duties ; Self-govern- 
ment ; On minding one’s n business ; 
On keeping the heart; On restraining 
the passions; Diligence in study; On 
the instruction of children; Inspection 
of the heart; Things to be taught for 
regulating the general conduct; The 
government of the state; The govern- 
ment of the family; Peace and right- 
eousness; On the observance of the 
rites ; On sincerity; Rules for conver- 
sation; On the selection of associates 
and friends; Respecting the duties of 
women. 

This work is made up of selections 
from a great number of writers ; it con- 
tains also anonymous sayings and prov- 
erbs which have been handed down by 
tradition. An evidence that this “ Mirror 
of the Mind” is much studied by all 
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classes of the people, is found in the 
fact that a quotation from it is generally 
recognized and applauded in whatever 
company the quotation may be repeated. 
It is remarkable how much solid in- 
struction and sound advice is contained 
in this miscellany ; it is the Chinaman’s 
Lacon; and with some exceptions and 
some revisions, is worthy of being made 
the vade mecum of any person. 

In order to enable the reader better 
to understand the character of this 
work, we present a translation of the 
first chapter without any omissions, 
simply explaining that the words in 
italics are such as need to be introduced 
in order to maké a smooth translation ; 
while those portions inclosed in brackets 
may serve in the place of foot-notes and 
commentary. 

MIRROR OF THE MIND. 
CHAPTER I. 
THE PRACTICE OF VIRTUE, 

Confucius said: The doer of good, 
heaven will reward with blessings: the 
doer of what is not good, heaven will 
reward with calamities. 

The Shang Shii (the Official Books) 
say: Do good and there shall descend a 
hundred felicities: practice what is not 
good and there shall fall ufom you a 
hundred misfortunes. 

Sii, the venerable and god-like said : 
Gather good (constantly practice what 
is good) and you shall meet with what 
is good: gather evil (heap up evil deeds) 
and you shall meet with evil. Care- 
fully investigate, and you will find that 
heaven commits no mistakes. 

Good has its recompense of good, 
evil has its evil recompense ; if as yet 
there is no recompense, then the time for 
ithas not arrived. During the whole life 
practice virtue, and heaven will confer 
happiness ; but whosoever is heedless 
or obstinate, will receive calamities and 
misfortunes. Every good and bad deed 
will in the end receive its merited recom- 
pense ; fly high or run far, still will it 
be difficult to escape. 
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The external deportment and the con- 
cealed thoughts—the false and the true in 
man, each one knows for himself; then 
why any further ask the reasons for the 
blessings or the calamities which are 
experienced ? Good and bad will surely 
at last receive their respective rewards ; 
whether ¢he reward come early or come 
late, still it will come. 

During your leisure time examine 
and correct the affairs of your whole 
life ; in retirement and silence examine 
and correct your daily conduct—always 
thaintaining a single heart, and walking 
in a straight path ; then assuredly heaven 
and earth will not defraud you, (will not 
withhold the recompense). 

The Yih (the Yih King—the Book 
of Changes) says: The family which 
accumulates good (which abounds in 
virtuous deeds) will surely have an over- 
plus of good fortune ; the family which 
accumulates that which is not good, 
will certainly have a superabundance of 
disasters. 

Chau Lieh, of the former Han dynas- 
ty, (from B.C. 202 to A.D. 221) command- 
ed his son, saying: Do not consider 
that an evil thing, because itis small, 
may therefore be done ; neither consid- 
er that because a certain good thing is 
insignificant, it may therefore be left 
undone 

The master Chwang (Chwang Chau, 
who lived in the times of the feudal 
states, between 300 and 225 B.C.) said: 
If during one day, one does not medi- 
tate on good, then every evil will spon- 
taneously spring up within the heart 

The teacher Chin, whose title was 
Si Shan, said: Select what is good, and 
firmly hold it ; and daily, with unwearied 
diligence, incline your ear to listen to 
good words—then, into the three evils 
you will not fall. A person having vir- 
tuous desires, heaven will surely know 
it. (The three evils are: bad thoughts, 


bad words, and bad actions.) 
In the time of the Tsin Kwoh (the 
feudal states) there was this proverb: 
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To do good is like climbing up a steep 
ascent; pursuing evil is like rushing 
down hill to ruin. 

Tai Kung (of the Chau dynasty, from 
1122 to 255 B.C.) said: Good deeds you 
must covet; evil deeds you must not 
delight in. Observe what is good like 
one thirsting; hear what is evil like one 
deaf; be good and do good with the 
greatest delight. Regard doctrine as 
of the utmost importance. 

Ma Yuen (a generalissimo) of the 
after Han dynasty, said: Having done 
good all one’s life, yet is not the good 
sufficient ; but having done evil on/y for 
one day, the evil is superabundant. 

The Yih King says: Emit good 
words—then all around, for a thousand 
Zi, there will be a response. (Men will 
hear and respect your words.) Emit 
words which are not good—then all 
around, for a thousand /j, there will be 
neglect. (You will have no influence.) 
Only keep the heart right within, and 
you will not need to inquire about the 
road before you. (You will have no 
occasion to consult omens and fortune- 
tellers.) If only you are able to conduct 
according to your duty and station, 
there will be no occasion to inquire 
about the future. If you desire a pros- 
perous future, avoid doing that which 
might spoil your future. 

Sz Ma Wan, a duke, in his family in- 
structions, said: Gather gold to leave 
to children and grandchildren, yet it is 
not certain that children and grand- 
children will enjoy it. Gather books to 
hand down to your posterity, yet it is 
not certain that your posterity will study 
them. This (above mentioned) is not 
like storing up virtuous deeds done in 
secret, whereby for a long time to come 
you will secure prosperity to children 
and to children’s children. 

If the heart be good, and the destiny 
also good, then glory and prosperity 
will early arise. If the heart be good, 
and the destiny (the horoscope — the 
fates) not good, yet all your life will you 
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be warm and full. (In spite of the fates 
you will not want for food or clothing.) 
If the destiny be good, but the heart 
not good, it will be difficult to guarantee 
the future. If both the destiny and the 
heart are bad, then poverty and distress 
lie straight along on all the road, even 
down to old age. 

The King Hang Luh (a brilliant cata- 
logue of man’s duties) says: By trans- 
mitting one’s own example of \oyalty 
and filial obedience to children and 
grandchildren, prosperity will abound 
unto them; by transmitting she exam- 
pile of cunning and trickery to posterity, 
they will all go to destruction. He who 
with humility receives and gives (he 
who conducts with humility and modesty 
in the reciprocal duties of social life) will 
become great; he who with virtue cul- 
tivates and guards himself, will become 
good. 

Let a man confer benefits in abund- 
ance, and conduct with righteousness, 
and in what place throughout his whole 
life will he not meet with the same ? 

Hatred and revenge do not indulge, 
lest upon the road, in some dangerous 
place, you meet with the same, where it 
may be difficult to turn and escape. 

The master Chwang said: I must do 
good to him who does good to me; I 
must also do good to him who injures 
me; if I have not done evil to others, 
will others be able to do evil to me? 

Lau Tsz (the founder of the sect 
called “ Rationalists”) said: Good men 
are the masters of those who are not 
good; the bad are dependent on the 
ood. 

What is pliable will overcome that 
which is unyielding; the weak may 
overcome the strong: therefore, the 
tongue being pliabie, may endure—while 
the teeth, being hard, may be broken. 

Tai Kung said: The person of a kind 
and loving disposition may enjoy a long 
life—while the person of a cruel and 
injurious temper will be cut off. (Cor- 
responding with the Scripture, which 
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reads: “ Bloody and deceitful men shall 
not live out half their days.) 

Lau Tsz said: The superior man is 
good like unto water. Dam it up, and 
it becomes a hill; throw it up, and 
it overleaps your forehead; it may be 
square or round, bending to suit the 
form. (The form of the vessel into 
which it is poured.) So the superior 
man can be pliable, and yet not weak ; 
he can be strong, and yet not obstinate : 
thus we say, that he is of the nature of 
water. Under heaven, there is nothing 
more pliable and weak than water: thvfs 
we say, that the pliable and weak over- 
comes the obstinate. (The force of 
water, as in the flowing current and the 
waves of the sea, while not fully ex- 
pressed, is nevertheless supposed to be 
familiar to the reader.) 

The King Hang Luh says: Of those 
who form plans to store up wealth for 
children, nine out of ten have their 
plans defeated. 

Those who do a good turn for others, 
will themselves afterwards receive fa- 
vors. 

Regard other men’s advantage as you 
regard your own advantage. (Be as 
desirous for the prosperity of other peo- 
ple as you are for your own.) 

Daily perform benefits, and continu- 
ally will it be cultivating in yourself a 
benevolent heart. 

According to your utmost ability, in 
every place, practice that which is for 
the benefit of others. 

The thousand books and ten thousand 
documents (Chinese books and docu- 
ments of all sorts) set forth filial piety 
and righteousness as of the first import- 
ance; and between man and man, the 
performance of favors is put foremost. 

Tai Shang, (another name for Lau 
Tsz) 72 the book called Kan Ying Pin, 
said: Calamities and blessings have 
no door; (no particular and necessary 
entering place) but man himself invites 
them. Reward and punishment follow 
good and evil as the shadow follows the 
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form ; therefore, if a man’s heart medi- 
tates good thoughts and purposes, 
though the good deeds are not per- 
formed, nevertheless a propitious divin- 
ity will follow him ; or if the heart med- 
itate evil, though the evil is not yet 
performed, nevertheless a wicked demon 
will pursue him. 

That, person who has done evil and 
afterwards repents and reformis, will for 
a long time meet with good fortune. 
Thus we say that the curse is turned to 
a blessing: 

The Holy Ruler of the Eastern Peak 
(the Eastern Peak is Tai Shan, one of 
China’s five remarkable mountains)—7 he 
Holy Ruler condescendingly taught that 
heaven and earth have nothing secret 
(they are no respecters of persons). The 
gods always scrutinize, and not on ac- 
count of sacrifices do they bestow bless- 
ings, nor for the omission of the rites 
do they send down calamities. (A bad 
man will not be rewarded though he 
sacrifice, nor will a good man be pun- 
ished though circumstances may inter- 
fere with his sacrificing.) 

All men having power and influence 
should remember that they cannot trust 
to it to the last: having happiness, they 
may not always enjoy it; nor may they 
always despise the poor. These three 
things are what heaven constantly re- 
volves as in a circle, and the beginning 
returns again. (People change places. 
The rich become poor, the poor rich ; 
the happy become miserable, the mis- 
erable happy.) Therefore, for every day 
that you practice good, although the 
blessing may not as yet have arrived, 
yet the calamity will necessarily depart 
to a distance ; and for every day’s prac- 
tice of evil, though the calamities have 
not yet come, nevertheless the blessings 
will necessarily take their departure. 

The doer of good is like the grass in 
a spring garden; we do not perceive its 
growth, but daily it increases. The man 
who practices evil is like a grindstone; 
we do not see it diminish, yet daily it is 
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worn away. (The good advance in vir- 
tue, the bad become worse.) 

Injuring others to benefit one’s self is 
a practice which ought especially to be 
abstained from. 

The smallest favor is often of great 
service to others; but one mite of evil 
exhort men not to commit; then will 
food and clothing follow their cause, 
and necessarily will you have happiness : 
therefore why calculate your destiny— 
why ask the diviners? (Do good, and 
heaven will provide for you as a matter 
of course.) 

He who deceives others will meet with 
calamities ; he who forgives others will 
receive favors. Heaven’s net is very 
large—the recompense is quick. Care- 
fully listen to my words, and the gods 
will respect you, and the devils will 
submit to you. 

The teacher Shau Kang Tseih said: 


‘Men of the highest order will be good 


without education: those of medium 
abilities when taught become good: but 
those of the inferior order, though. 
taught, still remain not good. Those 
who are good without education, if they 
are not sages, then what are they? those 
who being taught become good, if they 
are not philosophers, then what are 
they? those who being taught still re- 
main not good, if they are not fools, then 
what are they? Thus you perceive that 
the good may be termed the fortunate, 
and those not good may be termed the 
unfortunate. 

The fortunate (the good) do not allow 
their eyes to look upon improper objects, 
nor their ears to hear improper sounds, 
nor their mouth to speak improper 
words, nor their feet to tread in improper 
paths; with unrighteous persons they 
will not associate, nor will they receive 
things which are improper to be re- 
ceived. 
the wise and virtuous as one is attracted 
towards the fragrant epidendrum, and 


They wili seek the company ot 


they will avoid evil persons as one 
dreads the serpent and scorpion. If one 
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should say that such as these are not 
fortunate men, then do not believe them. 

The unfortunate (the bad) indulge in 

deceitful and perverse conversation ; 
moving or at rest they are sly and dan- 
gerous: they love profit and are adepts 
in iniquity: they covet licentious pleas- 
ures, and delight in the calamities of 
others : they dislike the gentle and good 
as though they were enemies. To 
transgress the laws and disobey the offi- 
cers is to them like eating and drinking. 

Small faults injure the body and ruin 
the nature: great sins overthrow ances- 
tors and cut off posterity. (The con- 
sequence of small offences may be 
visited only upon the sinner himself, 
while graver crimes involve ancestors 
by damaging their memory, and the 
posterity being cut off, the ancestral of- 
ferings will cease.) If any one says, Do 
mot call such a person unfortunate, I 
‘will not believe him 

The Traditions say : The fortunate (the 
-good) man does good, but the day does 
not suffice (the day is not long enough 
to accomplish all the good he desires to 
do). The bad man practices evil, neither 
does the day suffice for him. 

Do ye desire to be of the fortunate 
class; or do ye desire to be of the un- 
fortunate class ? 

The Tsii-Shi (The Books of Tsii, 
which was a feudal state in the times of 
the Chau dynasty, B.C. 1122 to B.C. 249) 
say: The kingdom of Tsii is destitute of 
precious stones and metals, but virtue 
serves in the place of the precious stones 
and metals. 

Confucius said : I regard goodness as 
a thing not yet attained: I regard that 
which is not good as when I have occa- 
sion to try hot water, (very shy and 
careful). I regard philosophers as 
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equals. (I would make them compan- 
ions, and would endeavor to equal 
them.) Looking upon those who are 
not wise, I turn inward and examine 
myself. (He looks inward to see if he 
has their faults, and if so he endeavors 
to correct them.) 

Admirable sentiments—good morals 
—worthy to be compared with the sen- 
timents recorded by the old Roman 
philosopher, the reader will say. 

It is even so; and still we fear-that a 
faithful record of the lives of some of 
the writers here quoted, might disclose 
delinquencies as grave as any that tar- 
nish the life of Seneca. 

The Chinese honor their philosophers 
and sages more than the Greeks and 
Romans honored their great men; 
while the writings of the Chinese sages 
are far more generally read by the peo- 
ple than were the writings of Greek and 
Roman philosophers by their country- 
men; and yet, in all instances, how 
lamentably have the lives of the people 
been below the standards which were 
held up before them ! 

If rules for the government of life, 
full and explicit ; if good morals, beauti- 
ful sentiments, illustrious examples, and 
reverence for their teachers, were alone 
sufficient to elevate and perfect a nation, 
the Chinese would ever have been the 
purest people on the face of the earth, 
excepting those who have the records 
handed down by teachers who received 
their doctrines by inspiration. The 
Chinese, however, are not all models of 
purity in their private and social life ; 
there is need of some regenerating in- 
fluence which has not yet been very 
extensively brought to bear upon them 
—and what must that influence be ? 
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AURORA POLARIS. 


\ \ THAT is the Aurora Polaris? latitude; that in the tropics and extreme 
A luminous appearance in the polar regions it is almost unknown; 
sky, exhibited as a horizontal band, an that its elevation varies from a few feet 
arch, a streamer, or a corona, and lim- to some sixty miles above the earth; 
ited chiefly to the colder latitudes: a thatits maximum brilliancy occurs about 
phenomenon which has attracted the at- midnight; that it exerts a considerable 
tention of observers from a very early influence over the magnetic needle and 
date, but which has remained without upon the wire of the electric telegraph, 
satisfactory explanation until our own and that the auroral light is essentially 
times. From the days of Aristotle until an electric light. Until lately the height 
the present, theories have been promul- of the aurora has been supposed to be 
gated and books written to account for very great—even beyond our atmos- 
the polar light; it has been referred to phere—and its existence in the lower 
the category of nebulous matter; to the clouds and near the surface of the earth 
refraction of the sun’s rays; to the ad- denied; the first unexceptionable de- 
mixture of the solar atmosphere and termination being that of Dalton, who 
that of the earth; to the formation df calculated the height of an aurora seen in 
nitrous vapors in the higher atmos- England, in 1819, to be one hundred or 
phere ; to. the magnetic fluid, and to one hundred and two miles above the 
that convenient agent for all meteor- earth. Wrangel, Struve, Parry, Fisher, 
ological phenomena—electricity. Pliny Farquharson, Hooker, Sabine and the 
alludes to it; Celsius discusses it; writer, have all noticed it at very incon- 
Franklin conjectures ; whilst all the ac- siderable heights, being but a few feet 
cumulated knowledge of this century is removed from the surface of the earth. 
brought to bear upon it by the massive With the exception of the observations 
intellects of Humboldt, De la Rive, Fara- taken in Scotland, all the low exhibi- 
day and others. Since the laws of me- tions of aurora have been noticed in 
teorology and electro-magnetism have the Arctic zone. 
become better known, and the practice | The experience of the writer during a 
of recording meteorological observations residence of two and a half years in the 
more widely extended, the appearance polar regions, has led him to conclude 
of aurora has attracted more attention, that the explanation which best coin- 
and its connection with disturbances of cided with the appearance of the aurora 
the magnetic needle and the electrome- in those latitudes will equally refer to 
ter closely noticed. Such observations the same light wherever exhibited. In 
have shown that whilst the auroral light the Arctic Sea there is always evapor- 
has been simultaneously perceived over ation from the surface of the exposed 
a very extended space, not only in the water, and according to the time of year, 
northern hemisphere but also in the the area of this exposed sea-surface 
southern, yet that the most frequent will be great or small. About the be- 
and brilliant appearances present them- ginning of September, as the sun’s alti- 
selves between the parallels of fifty and tude decreases and the nights become 
sixty-two degrees north latitude, and colder, the surface of the sea is frozen 
fifty-five and sixty-seven degrees south over, and the difference between the 
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temperature of the air and water in- 
creases; theevaporation which in sum- 
mer appears as fog or mist, pervading 
the entire lower atmosphere, now takes 
the form of local patches, called in 
whaler parlance, “frost smoke ”—that 
is, wherever a space of water appears, 
and the temperature of the air is cold- 
er than the water, the vapor of the 
water in rising from the surface be- 
comes visible as a dense mist, and is 
termed “frost smoke ” or “ water blink.” 
At the south of Greenland, where the 
ice of Davis Strait edges upon the 
waters of the Atlantic, and in the neigh- 
borhood of the Aleutian Islands, where 
the Pacific comes in contact with the 
ice of Behrings Strait, the greatest 
quantity of this “ frost smoke ” appears ; 
here the air is always loaded with ex- 
tremely minute spicule of snow, and 
here auroras are seen in greatest fre- 
quency and with most brilliant displays. 
As the cold increases, the number and 
intensity of auroras seen at any place 
on the Greenland coast are proportioned 
to the proximity of the edge of the 
ice to that place. Dr. Rink, in his 
remarks on the auroras of Greenland, 
states, “that undoubtedly the aurora 
is seen more frequently and in a more 
intense degree in South Greenland 
than in North Greenland,” and he 
can “decidedly affirm that the auroras 
at Julianshaab, sixty-one degrees north 
latitude, are seen from three to four 
times longer than at Omenak, seventy- 
one degrees north latitude ;” almost 
every night in the winter auroras were 
seen at “Julianshaab.” During Dr. 
Kane’s winter at Rensselaer Harbor, 
auroras were scarcely ever seen, the 
first being noticed fifteen months after 
his arrival there; no water-space or 
‘frost smoke ” were found in this neigh- 
borhood. 

Passing along the coast of Greenland 
from south to north, the general direc- 
tion of the auroras will be where these 
water spaces obtain, until a point is 
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reached where the polar light, instead 
of being found in the northern part of 
the heavens, will be observed in the 
southern. During one winter of the 
writer’s experience, many of the auroras 
noticed were in the direction of the open 
water spaces seen during the day, such 
spaces being, as usual, marked by the 
“frost smoke.” A similar remark will 
obtain in reference to the general direc- 
tion of the auroras seen during the 
winter at Port Kennedy, the open water 
space in Bellot Strait having a persistent 
aurora hanging over it. From these 
data it is evident that this “frost smoke” 
and the auroral light are connected in 
some way with each other. It is well 
known that the evaporation of the water 
of the ocean furnishes a large amount of 
electri€ity, and that the condensation of 
vapor is another source of the same ; 
also that, in the act of freezing of water, 
electricity is evolved. The theory, then, 
seems to be, that the auroras seen were 
caused by the condensation and subse- 
quent freezing of the particles of vapor, 
these particles evolving positive elec- 
tricity, and when approaching particles 
of the neighboring atmosphere act by 
induction upon the latter, producing a 
light transmitted from particle to par- 
ticle, these rendering the entire mass of 
vapor luminous, the lower edge of the 
arch of the aurora being the place where 
this condensation and freezing first oc- 
cur. Whenever a cloud charged with 
particles of vapor has its temperature 
lowered, either by change of position or 
by the access of a colder atmosphere, 
and its particles become frozen, evolving 
positive electricity, and by induction 
causing a luminosity, such clouds, meet- 
ing with others charged with opposite 
electricity, would communicate by bands; 
these also would be luminous—in other 
words, streamers. These appearances 
will present themselves wherever there 
are clouds composed of frozen particles 
acted upon by the surrounding atmos- 
phere or neighboring clouds; so that 
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no altitude. can be too great or too in- 
considerable for the appearance of au- 
roras, So long as the atmosphere contains 
the necessary condition for the evolution 
of this light. Doubtless the action of 
the wind on such a cloud may produce 
a pulsation in the body of the aurora, 
and perhaps through friction even an 
increase of brilliancy. These masses of 
electric light frequently form themselves 
into magnetic lines, the centre of the 
corona being always very near the mag- 
netic zenith. At such times the position 
of the clouds will be found to be consid- 
erably removed from the surface of the 
earth, the local aurora seldom conform- 
ing to any particular meridian. 

All careful observers of the polar light 
have noticed at times the appearance of 
delicate clouds, a haze, and occasionally 
even a fall of fine flakes of snow, during 
the exhibition of the aurora; and after 
an intense display, as the daylight in- 
creased and the aurora became less 
visible, have recognized thin, fleecy 
clouds where the luminosity had previ- 
ously been ; occasionally during the day 
these cirrous clouds will arrange them- 
selves as an aurora does at night. The 
simultaneous appearance of an aurora 
at different places has frequently been 
used as an argument for the great height 
above the earth’s surface at which this 
light may be evolved. Professor Loomis, 
for instance, calculates that the great 
auroral exhibition of September, 1859, 
had an elevation of some*five hundred 
miles above the earth; but his calcula- 
tions are based upon the supposition 
that the same aurora was seen by the 
different observers. It was noticed in 
Jamaica, and at intervening points as far 
north as sixty-five degrees north latitude, 
where the writer was at the time; its 
elevation above the horizon at this last 
point of observation was considerable. 
A display of similar character was at the 
same time occurring in the southern 
hemisphere. It would be more correct 


to caiculate from a base line of one hun- 
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dred degrees of latitude than from one 
of twenty-five degrees ; but such a cal- 
culation would result in placing it far 
beyond the limit of our appreciable at- 
mosphere. No doubt, when further and 
more accurate examination has been 
made, the average height of auroral dis- 
play will be found to be much nearer the 
earth than many at present are disposed 
to allow. When cirrous clouds cannot 
exist, on account of the tenuity of the 
atmosphere, it is not at all probable that 
there can be exhibitions of the polar 
light. Davy’s experiments Seem conclu- 
sive, that in a rare atmosphere the elec- 
tric discharge begins to be not only 
less luminous, but the conduction itself 
is impaired ; and the experiments insti- 
tuted a few months since by M. Al- 
vergniate, of Paris, have proved that in 
a vacuum electricity cannot pass, al- 
though the free ends of the platinum 
wires were placed within about one- 
eighth of an inch of each other. If then 
these conclusions be correct, it follows 
that aurora—which is essentially elec- 
tric—cannot exist in a tenuous atmos- 
phere ; @ priori, that its elevation must 
correspond to the density of the atmos- 
phere. At the height of some seventy 
miles we know that the atmosphere is 
appreciable—as shown by lunar eclipses 
—but owing to the rule which regulates 
the pressure, density and temperature of 
elastic bodies, its limit cannot much 
exceed eighty miles; the auroral light 
must therefore be viewed as a phenome- 
non occurring at no greater altitude than 
about sixty miles. 

We have yet to learn the causes of 
the intimate relation which exists be- 
tween the magnetism of the earth and 
the appearance of the Aurora Polaris, 
as such displays are concomitant with 
magnetic disturbances. We know that 
the influence of the sun produces dis- 
turbarices in magnetic instruments in 
differents parts of the world ; these hav- 
ing a systematic aspect, their periodical 
variation being chiefly conformable to 
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changes in the solar spots; but we do 
not know of any true or direct magnetic 
or other connection between the auroral 
light and the central body of the solar 
system. Yet the relation must be in- 
timate indeed, as the same extraordinary 
synchronism was observed in the au- 
tumns of 1837, of 1841 and 1859, when at 
widely distributed stations situated in 
parts of the world most distant from 
each other, disturbances of the needle 
and brilliant exhibitions of the auroral 
light occurred. The same remark will 
obtain in reference to the comparative 
amount of disturbance of the magnetic 
needle and the appearance of aurora, 
namely: that it is small in the inter- 
tropical regions, it augments in the 
middle latitudes, and appears with 
greatest intensity in the polar regions. 


GORGIAS IN CALIFORNIA. 
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At Point Barrow, in Behring’s Strait, a 
greater number of auroras were seen 
in six months than have ever been re- 
corded in the same time elsewhere; a 
seventeen months’ series of magnetic ob- 
servations at the same place, exhibits an 
unparalleled disturbance of the needle. 
Duringa most brilliant display of aurora, 
the writer has seen a deflection of seven 
and a half degrees of the needle either 
way. 

In California we are not frequented 
with the Aurora Polaris, only some 
seven or eight having been noticed since 
the settlement of the State ; those, how- 
ever, who witnessed the display of Sep- 
tember, 1859, will not easily forget the 
extent, the gorgeousness of coloring, 
and intense brilliancy of the aurora then 
seen at San Francisco. 





GORGIAS IN 


N that choice story-book, the classi- 
I cal dictionary, we read of a noted 
orator named Gorgias. Gorgias Leon- 
tinus he was called in full, that is, Gor- 
gias of Leontini. This was a Sicilian 
city, once prosperous, whose name is 
preserved in the insignificant modern 
Lentini Gorgias shines out suddenly 
as an ambassador to Athens, in the year 
427, B.c. He was then advanced in life, 
and master of a rhetoric which captivat- 
ed even the Athenians. His speeches 
abounded in striking antitheses and 
dazzling tropes. They were symmet- 
rical and highly artificial. The extracts 
which have been preserved excite little 
admiration ; they have none of the ring 
of Pericles, much less of Demosthenes. 
But in his day, Gorgias was all the rage 
as arhetorician. His philosophy, also, 
attracted attention. It was bold and 
superficial. He wrote a book which 
professed to prove: First—That noth- 
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ing exists; Second—-That if anything 
exists, it cannot be known; and, Third 
—That if known, it cannot be made 
known to others. This work put him 
fairly in the ranks of the Sophists. It 
is said that men were puzzled whether to 
call him orator or sophist. He retired 
partially from the field of philosophy, 
and gave his later years to instruction in 
rhetoric. He did not profess to impart 
virtue, only the power of speaking. The 
young men of Greece followed him 
eagerly. After his return to Leontini, 
he was soon drawn again to the father- 
land of his colony. In Athens, and still 
more at Larissa, he plied his arts of elo- 
quence, and taught young men to use 
them in like manner. He was adroit, 
audacious, unscrupulous, and shallow. 
The more thoughtful Greeks, while they 
despised his methods, dreaded his influ- 
ence over his pupils. Plato’s “Gorgias” 
is a proof of this dread; a work of rare 
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wisdom and wit, in which the honest 
and sturdy Socrates is made to confront 
and put down the pretensions of Gor- 
gias and his fellow-sophists. 

The old Leontine is not dead. Like 
the wandering Jew, he bears a charmed 
life. The Greek legend hints at this 
immortality, in the account it gives of 
his extraordinary age. Some said he 
was born as early as 496, B.C.; and as 
he was ambassador in 427, he must have 
been an o/d man eloquent when he first 
gained glory at Athens. His varied life 
afterward, in Sicily, in Attica, in Thes- 
saly, would carry him up to an almost 
fabulous age. The intimation of the 
narrative is clear. There are men who 
do not die. Lost sight of at times, they 
reappear with the old character, to play 
the old part among men. We should 
like to trace our Gorgias down through 
the centuries since the fifth before 
Christ. It is more to our present pur- 
pose to say that he is still alive, and has 
been seen and heard in California. 

We presume he is proud of his first 
name and fame; proud of the city in 
which he was raised to distinction. For 
he bears now a similar name, and hailed 
a few years ago, from a town reminding 
us instantly of Leontini. Whether he 
sought the town for its name, or helped 
to name it, we will not undertake to say. 
But we hasten to give the modern, Cali- 
fornian name of Gorgias of Leontini. 
It is, ADAM GeEorGIUS, of Lyonton. 
The reader will see that Adam has been 
assumed as a mere generic prefix, that 
name meaning a man. Surname proper, 
he has none; and he likes to write him- 
self Georgius of Lyonton, as we once 
noticed it on the register of the Ori- 
ental. Lyonton is far up in the mount- 
ains. It is one of the earliest settled 
mining towns, and Adam Georgius was 
one of the first settlers. He wore a gray 
shirt, and worked on his claim, like his 
fellow-miners. It was surmised that he 
was of good antecedents, and his con- 
versation showed culture. But the 
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miners put up with no aristocratic 
pretensions in those days, and Georgius 
had the tact to humor them. He lived 
like the rest, told coarse stories, and 
sang rough songs. He was always 
ready to toss off a drink of whisky, and 
himself treated often enough to win ap- 
probation. He certainly did little for 
the mental or moral improvement of the 
Lyontonians, but encouraged them to 
lower their old standard of self-culture, 
self-respect, and morality. 

It happened that one of his friends 
had an altercation with a newly arrived 
miner, and the new-comer was fatally 
stabbed. Lyonton public opinion was in 
favor of the deed; but in other parts of 
the county the slain man had friends 
who insisted on bringing the slayer to 
justice. Georgius volunteered to defend 
his friend ; and then, for the first time, 
he announced that he was, by profession 
and long practice, a lawyer. The coun- 
ty seat was far away—down among the 
foothills—and thither the Lyonton men 
went. The testimony was brief; the 
prosecuting attorney’s address to the 
jury was short, and not at all able. But 
it seemed adequate to the purpose. 
There was little sympathy for the pris- 
oner. No one knew the attorney for the 
defence ; no one expected him to make 
any impression on the jury. He rose, in 
his miner’s dress, and the eyes of all 
were turned curiously, rather impatient- 
ly, upon him. In three minutes the 
crowded court-room had totally changed 
its aspect. There was no more impa- 
tience, no more aversion, on the faces of 
Judge, jury, and spectators. Georgius 
was carrying them by storm. How he 
did it, nobody could tell. It was partly 
the surprise of the thing—such a speech 
from an unknown man. But he had un- 
deniable power. He took neither Ers- 
kine nor Webster for a model. The 
body of his speech was skillful word- 
play; slang and coarse anecdote were 
its ornaments. He did not soar above 
his audience, nor thrill them with noble 
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sentiments. He lowered himself to the 
level of his auditors. But he won his 
case. At the close of his address, with 
no formal charge, the jury, without leav- 
ing their seats, brought in a verdict of 
“ Not guilty.” Adam’s miner friend was 
vastly obliged to him, and the Lyonton- 
ians were immensely proud of their 
orator. The lawyers of the county seat 
paid their new rival handsome compli- 
ments. The most marked effect was on 
the young men of the place. They 
crowded around Mr. Georgius, and told 
him he must surely come to live there ; 
that he was just the man for their thriv- 
ing city, which was soon to be the 
capital of a new State. Adam smiled 
serenely upon them, yet with a sinister 
expression but ill concealed. He had 
his own thoughts and plans. It was not 
a hard task to persuade him. 

He came to practice law in the rising 
mountain city. His years and dignified 
bearing won the respect of those who 
happened in his way. Careful not to 
offend any, he sought chiefly the good- 
will of young men. To their society 
he adapted himself with shrewdness and 
skill. He did not proclaim himself an 
opposer of good morals or noble living. 
But he gently ridiculed the finer feelings 
of his companions. An easy skeptic- 
ism sat lightly upon him ; extending not 
merely to old religious beliefs, but to 
the warp and woof of pure, high-minded 
manhood. It was not obtruded; but 
somehow, when a young man had been 
in his society, he found himself more 
ready to sneer at the things he had es- 
teemed right and lovable—more inclined 
to give free play to his own lower im- 
pulses. Georgius was not merely a 
silent worker. He frequented the fash- 
ionable saloons, and became a bar-room 
oracle ; and when music and a throng 
led into the worst of resorts, he looked 
in there also, with a patronizing, en- 
couraging smile. 

A Fourth of July celebration was to 
be held in the neighboring town of 
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Brandy Creek. This place, it must be 
understood, was named by a man whose 
great-grandfather fought in the army of 
the Revolution, and distinguished him- 
self at the battle of the Brandywine. 
It was in commemoration of that old 
hero, not at all from the intemperate 
habits of its settlers, that this mining 
town came to be named Brandy Creek. 
Brandywine was thought to savor too 
much of mixed liquors. An orator was, 
of course, the most important person- 
age for the celebration. The fame of 
Adam Georgius was by this time county- 
wide. To him the Brandy Creekers 
made application; and he blandly ac- 
ceded to their wishes. The day came. 
Chaplain and reader of the Declaration 
were also imported. A huge evergreen 
booth was made for the accommodation 
of the audience. The orator’s rustic 
desk stood on the rough platform, along 
which were ranged the dignitaries of 
the day. At the appointed time, Adam 
Georgius, Esq., was introduced, with a 
flattering allusion to his rising reputa- 
tion. He rose, bowed somewhat too 
politely to his expectant audience, and 
launched out into his first sentence. It 
was long; and losing his usual self- 
possession, Adam broke down before 
reaching the end of it. Again he com- 
menced; went about half as far, and 
broke down again. He found it con- 
venient to lean on his desk; but the 
desk fell over, and he after it. Instant- 
ly the reader and the chaplain came 
to his help: one picked up the orator ; 
the other, the desk. Georgius stood 
a moment in gloomy, half-abashed gran- 
deur, and turning to the president, 
said: “Judge, I wish you’d talk to 
these people; I am not accustomed to 
addressing so small an audience.” The 
Judge and the chaplain did their best 
to appease an assembly hungry for the 
eloquence of Adam Georgius. But the 
day was blighted. Not all the costly 
viands of the succeeding feast—not 
even the grand ball of the evening— 
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could make up for the loss which the 
Brandy Creekers keenly felt. Had he, 
asked the sober ones, mistaken the 
meaning of their town-name? Did he 
suppose that they were all hard drink- 
ers, and wanted a tipsy orator to match 
them? One stout old resident, as he 
mounted his mule to go home, said: 
“T’m all right, if I can only stick on; 
my mule will carry me home as slick as 
can be. But that Georgius—what could 
have ailed him? They say he is a 
mighty smart speaker; but he acted as 
if he was d-drunk. Do you think he 
was ?” 

He was. That was what ailed him. 
The experienced, crafty Adam had fall- 
en into the snares of the drink-demon. 
He boasted of his strong head, and 
usually managed to avoid intoxication. 
But, within a few months, he had been 
too often overcome, until he began to 
fear the loss of his growing popularity. 
So he had joined the Sons of Temper- 
ance ; a praiseworthy organization, one 
of whose uses is to furnish a recruiting 
hospital for political candidates, during 
the few weeks preceding an election. 
Georgius was not yet a candidate for 
office ; but he entered the hospital for a 
little respite and reputation. The morn- 
ing of the Fourth, he relapsed. A friend 
had cautioned him against stimulating 
too highly for his oration; but he had 
slighted the warning. The result has 
already been told. 

Let it not be thought that Georgius 
was proved, by this failure, to be a weak 
man, or a mean orator. The strongest, 
the most brilliant, have succumbed to 
the same enemy. And he has this spe- 
cial and valid excuse: that his habits of 
drinking were formed in those old, pre- 
Christian centuries, when brandy and 
In fact, the 
Greek and Roman pagans had rigid no- 


whisky were unknown. 
tions about their bitters. They knew 
of nothing but wine, and seldom took 
that “straight.” It 


was considered 


ungentlemanly to drink wine without a 
Vor. 
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certain proportion of water. And then 
they had their symposiarchs-their gov- 
ernors of the feast—who could say when 
a man had taken enough, and make him 
refrain. These habits were curiously 
unlike our modern, Christian customs. 
We have all sorts of fiery distilled con- 
coctions ; and we appoint no symposi- 
archs to nip our gratification in its early 
flower. So it was not unaccountably a 
marvel that Adam Georgius, trained at 
Leontini, should misjudge his acquired 
powers, and “stand” somewhat less of 
our fierce California adulterations than 
he supposed he could. 

Did that oratorical failure hurt his 
reputation at the county-seat? Not a 
jot. People only laughed at it as a 
good thing. Knowing they would laugh, 
he put a bold face on the matter. If 
anybody joked him about Brandy Creek, 
he carried on the joke, and ended by 
treating. The young men seemed to 
think it a new feather in his cap. They 
and he were one peg lower down from 
the old uncomfortable standard of re- 
spectability. 

Adam Georgius soon became a poli- 
tician. He was bound to rise—and by 
the accustomed ladder of politics. But, 
with all his shrewdness, he had no in- 
fallible prescience, and made several 
great blunders. As he had no principle 
to sacrifice, he was compelled to guess 
which would be the winning side. He 
found that all his observation of Greek 
politics; all his experience in repub- 
lican Rome; in medieval Italy; in 
revolutionary France—had furnished no 
adequate training for American politics, 
in the decade from 1850 to 1860. At 
first, he claimed to be an old-line Whig. 
But he soon saw that that highly respect- 
able party was not strong in the frontier 
States, and announced himself a con- 
vert to Democracy. Just then came the 
wave of Know Nothingism, sweeping 
over the whole country. Georgius 
thought this was his opportunity, and 
hastily recalling his Democracy, came 
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out an original Know Nothing. But 
before he could foist himself in as a 
candidate, the wave was far spent, and 
he was left in the lurch. He hurried 
back to the Democracy, and made ab- 
ject recantations. When Republican- 
ism was waxing strong, he joined its 
ranks, only to be a renegade in the hour 
of defeat. He made at least four 
changes of base, without carrying a 
single office. Warned by experience, 
he now chose his réle, and stuck to it. 
Soon it paid him for his devotion. He 
was elected to the Assembly, afterward 
to the State Senate, and in a few years 
to Congress—we shall not say to which 
House. It was curious to see how peo- 
ple forgot his vacillations. A restless 
American can hardly remember his own 
party changes; he is very lenient to 
those of his party favorite. Pluck— 
should we say brass ?—will do every- 
thing for a politician: here in Califor- 
nia, or in the fifth district of the strait- 
est Puritan State. 

We need not describe the career of 
Georgius in legislative halls. Those 
halls are very extensive; including a 
capitol proper, with its accommodations 
for members of three houses, (or rather 
four, as the lobby is divided into Sen- 
ate lobby and House lobby) and various 
State officers, and committees ; and also 
the Capitol Saloon, and numerous other 
sdloons, and lobby and legislative head- 
quarters at one of the leading hotels. 
In all the legislative halls, Adam became 
a power. Within the capitol he made 
captivating speeches, full of bold asser- 
tions and adroit attacks on public men. 
His forte was national politics ; and his 
greatest legislative effort was in sup- 
port of the resolutions censuring the 
Hon. John Livingston for his votes in 
the United States Senate, and instruct- 
ing him to resign at once. If words 
had annihilating power, the Senator 
would never have been heard of again. 
As it was, he simply defied the leg- 
islature, appealing from Philip drunk 
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to Philip sober. Georgius knew well 
enough that such would be the effect of 
the legislative fulmination, and that he 
himself would, in the same situation, act 
in just the same way. But he made 
party capital by his speech on the reso- 
lutions, and got himself recognized as 
one of the foremost candidates for pro- 
motion. The younger members of his 
party looked on him as a standard- 
bearer. They frequented his rooms, 
drank his champagne, and applauded 
his sophisms. The moral tone of his 
young associates was perceptibly low- 
ered. He played freely in private, and 
won from the inexpert the means of his 
lavish hospitality. We happened, one 
evening, to hear a young wife pleading 
with her husband not to go out with 
Georgius ; and after she had failed in 
her plea, she confessed that her hus- 
band was losing heavily by his fatal in- 
timacy — losing more than his hard- 
earned money. But brilliant names 
shielded and adorned the gaming table ; 
revel and riot were thought a proof of 
high spirit. Many a member of those 
legislatures has had bitter occasion to 
rue the day when he first entered polit- 
ical life. 

Higher promotion, as we have said, 
followed the path of our Lyonton hero. 
He gained boldness with each new suc- 
cess. In Washington he stood without 
timidity on the floor where so many of 
the nation’s worthiest and most eloquent 
sons had uttered the promptings of a 
lofty patriotism. His debut was suc- 
cessful. He knew how to give voice to 
the aspirations of the young and ardent 
West, and at the same time to flatter 
the colder, more critical East. He 
soon gained a certain prominence in 
the national councils. The newspapers 
mentioned his name more frequently, 
and spoke of him as a representative 
man from the farthest West. Corre- 
spondents, who leave nothing untold, 
repeated ugly rumors of a tarnished 


character; but while some believed, 
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and despised him, the majority were 
incredulous, or thought his defects quite 
venial. It really seemed that he could 
go into any of the older States, and by 
changing his politics, if need were, at- 
tain almost any public position. Per- 
haps the East and the West have not 
such different standards, after all. It 
remains to be seen whether any party 
yet born, can resist the machinations of 
bold, unscrupulous politicians who join 
it for personal ends. 

In the course of time, Georgius had 
to appear before his constituents in a 
new canvass. There was the usual dis- 
paragement of his Washington career, 
by the opposite party, with some direct 
assaults on his habits, character and 
influence. These were choicest nuts to 
him. An accusation of sheep-stealing 
was enough to send a Michigan man 
triumphantly to Congress. Georgius 
knew that these assaults would do him 
equal service. We heard him in one 
of the longest speeches of his campaign, 
in a large mining town which always 
gave him an overwhelming majority. 
Twenty minutes were devoted to na- 
tional politics, in his usual plausible 
style; one hour and forty minutes to 
personalities. The bronzed faces be- 
fore him showed grim in the torchlight ; 
but he knew he was among friends, and 
was unusually jubilant and defiant. 
First he belabored his rival for office, 
and painted him in the darkest colors. 
Accusations the most ingenious and 
unfounded sprang trooping to his lips. 
The newspaper organs of the opposite 
party next received their quietus. But 
when he came to his own vindication 
from calumny, he excelled himself. 
What had been charged as crimes, 
shone out as high virtues. “1 am ac- 
cused,” he said, “of using unfair means 
in carrying my former election. I am 
charged with trading in promises of 
office ; which means, that I openly told 
my friends what influence I possessed, 
and could bring to bear for their ben- 
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efit. Was it fraud, or honest and hon- 
orable help to the cause? Did my op- 
ponents make fewer promises, or only 
more secretly? If this bea sin, let 
him that is without sin cast the first 
stone.” The crowd cheered, and 
shouted : “Good hit ;” “ At ’em again.” 
Georgius went on: “I am accused of 
undue personal influence. Is that my 
fault?” “No, no,” answered the crowd. 
“How,” he asked, “ could I better serve 
the glorious cause of our party, than bv 
seeking to win rising young men to its 
support? Who can prove that 1 have 
used any corrupt influence? Is it a sin 
to indulge in a friendly glass, or to play 
a game of poker?” “No, no,” again 
answered the crowd; and that crowd 
could not answer otherwise, without 
confessing themselves great sinners. 
“Some folks,” Adam continued, “some 
folks say I drink too much whisky. 
Now I'll tell you what / think about it ;” 
and he leaned over toward his audience, 
and turned his head to one side with 
an air of droll mock-wisdom; “I think 
I drink just about enough.” Great 
laughter followed this piece of wit ; hats 
went up, and there was prolonged and 
tumultuous cheering. And so on to 
the end of his speech. For his audi- 
ence, it was a most successful defense. 
It gained him fresh supporters. A few 
were disgusted with him and his parti- 
zan audience; but the great majority 
were inwardly tickled, to hear so high 
an Official pander to their own habits. 
When he had finished, they gave him a 
rousing three times three, and shouted : 
“Great is Georgius of Lyonton.” As 
the result of the canvass, he was tri- 
umphantly reélected, and went back to 
Washington with more reputation than 
ever, as a rising man, who might aspire 
to the highest honors of the Republic. 

He is not there now. Defeat came 
at last, and after it a masterly effort to 
prove that it was no defeat. His power 
as a sophist was never better displayed. 
He did not take the old three-fold divis- 
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ion of the book on philosophy, but his 
argument was to a like purport: (I.) 
There was no defeat; (2.) if there was 
any, nobody could be sure of it; and 
(3.) if any one was sure of it, he could 
not prove it to the crowd. Old friends 
still clustered around him, and said he 
was as smart as ever, and would soon 
again do credit to their city. But his 
friends had become fewer. Some, much 
his juniors in appearance, had died of ex- 
cesses. Some of the more upright had 
outgrown their fascination, and only 
laughed now at his coarse wit and his 
shallow sophistries. In truth, his power 
was fast waning; in a now accredited 
phrase, he was “ played out.” He sud- 
denly disappeared, and for years nothing 
was known of his whereabouts. As 
suddenly, in the late presidential can- 
vass, he reappeared, and again took the 
stump—w/ich stump, we leave for the 
more remote historian to say. He 
showed himself as audacious and un- 
scrupulous as of old, and scarcely less 
adroit. There was, however, a loss of 
power, due plainly to his habits. His 
step was less firm, his look more gross. 
It was evident that the intervai of his 
obscuration had not been wholly spent 
in Binghamton asylums. Younger men, 
of glowing health and patriotic ardor, 
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HE scenography of California 
y pt in scientific, economical, 
and picturesque interest. In attempt- 
ing a sketch of its salient features, we 
shall be aided by an outline of the topog- 
raphy of the State. The materials for 
such an outline are to be found mainly 
in the preliminary report upon the ge- 
ology of California, by Prof. Whitney. 
Before the great work conducted by 
this scientist was begun, less than eight 
years ago, there was little precise knowl- 
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were not afraid to meet him, and ac- 
tually worsted him on the public arena. 
Georgius dropped his appointments, and 
retired to wait for election day, to see 
what might be his chances for the San 
Francisco Post Office, or a consulate at 
Syracuse, near his old Leontine home. 
He will not die of a broken heart. 
He will still frequent the bar-rooms, 
win money at gaming, and entice young 
men to evil practices. He hopes to go 
again to Washington. The day when 
his finished life can be reviewed is far 
distant. Americans must first be edu- 
cated to disdain the low arts of the 
demagogue—the false eloquence of the 
selfish politician. Even then, when our 
own country is purified, there will be 
other countries in which Gorgias will 
be welcomed. To many another Athens 
will he go, to take captive the fancy of 
the young. The weary world must roll 
its round of selfishness and false show 
—how long? before the leprous rhetori- 
cian’s epitaph can be chiseled. But 
when it is seen, it will read like this: 
GORGIAS, 


Of many countries, and thirty centuries : 
Teacher of a paltering philosophy 
And a counterfeit eloquence : 
Deserving many deaths by hemlock, 
For being, what Socrates was not, 

A Corrupter of Youth. 
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edge of the physical structure of Cali- 


fornia. Its broadest features were 
known in a general way; but some of 
the most remarkable regions were un- 
explored, and a mass of interesting de- 
tails had been only casually observed, if 
at all. An adventurous and daring peo- 
ple, engaged in the stimulating search 
for gold, had revealed the secrets of 
many districts which would else be 
blank spaces on the maps; but the area 
of a territory larger than New England, 
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New York and Pennsylvania combined, 
and embracing two mountain chains 
equal to the Alps and Appalachians, 
could not be thoroughly explored and 
accurately described without concerted 
effort to that end. When that effort— 
temporarily abandoned through a freak 
of ignorant legislation—shall be resumed 
and completed, we shall have, in a series 
of valuable reports even now far ad- 
vanced, ample material for special stud- 
ies. In the mean time, even such a 
mere sketch as we shall offer of the val- 
ley and lake system of California, may 
prove interesting to the general reader. 

The topography of California is char- 
acterized by a grand simplicity. Two 
mountain chains—the Coast Range and 
the Sierra Nevada—outline the form of 
the State; the one extending on the 
Pacific shore, on its western side; the 
other, along its eastern border, over- 
looking the great basin of the middle 
continent; and both interlocking north 
and south, enclosing the bread-level 
valleys of the Sacramento and San 
Joaquin. The axial 
chains have a northwesterly and south- 


lines of these 
easterly course. They are clearly dis- 
tinguished between the thirty-fifth and 
fortieth parallels—the valleys named, 
which have a length of nearly three 
hundred and fifty miles, and a breadth 
of forty to eighty miles, separating the 
two systems completely. North and 
south of the limits named, the Coast 
Range and the Sierra Nevada are topo- 
graphically one, distinguishable only by 
geological differences ; the former hav- 
ing been upheaved since the cretaceous 
deposition, and the latter before that 
epoch. The Coast Range is inferior in 
altitude, averaging only from 2,000 to 
6,000 feet above the sea, and having 
few prominent peaks. It extends the 
whole length of the State—say seven 
hundred miles, and has an aggregate 
width of forty miles; but it is broken 
into numerous minor ridges, marked by 


striking local differences, and separated 
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by an extensive series of long and nar- 
row valleys, which are usually well 
watered, level, fertile and lovely. The 
Sierra Nevada has an altitude of from 
4,000 to 12,000 feet, and an average 
width of eighty or one hundred miles. 
It rises from the central valley in solid 
majesty, reaching by a gradual slope its 
double crests, which culminate in a 
nearly straight line of peaks extending 
a distance of five hundred miles. There 
is no peak in the Coast Range which 
above 8,000 The Sierra 
Nevada has a hundred peaks which 
rise about 13,000 feet, and at least one 
which soars 15,000 feet. Where the 
two ranges join at the north, (latitude 
forty degrees thirty-five minutes) Mount 


rises feet. 


Shasta, which may be taken as a point 
of connection, attains an elevation of 
14,400 feet. 
seen from great distances in Oregon, 


Its snowy summit can be 


California and Nevada, and is nearly 
twice the height of any other mountain 
in its vicinity. As the Sierra Nevada 
extends northward from this point, it 
gradually increases its general altitude. 
For three hundred miles the passes 
range from 4,000 to 8,000 feet above 
the sea, and the peaks from 1,000 to 
2,000 feet higher. But from latitude 
thirty-eight degrees, for a distance of 
two hundred miles along the summit, 
there is no pass known lower than 
11,000 feet, and within that distance all 
the chief peaks have an elevation of 
13,000 feet. 

The summits of the Coast Range are 
only occasionally whitened with snow 
in the winter. Those of the Sierra 
Nevada are covered with it every win- 
ter to a great depth, and on some of 
them it never melts. The Coast Range 
rises with tolerable abruptness facing 
the sea, its inner line of ridges sloping 
gradually to the central valley. The 
Sierra Nevada has a gradual ascent on 
its western side—but an abrupt one on 
its eastern, the latter being only half as 
long as the former, since it meets the 
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elevated plateau of Nevada or Utah, 
4,000 to 5,000 feet above the sea. The 
Coast Range is broken near its centre, 
at the Golden Gate, where the Bay of 
San Francisco receives and discharges 
the waters of the Sacramento and its 
tributaries, forming the river system of 
the whole northern interior; and those 
of the San Joaquin, forming the river 
system of the southern interior as far 
as the Alpine region of the Sierra. The 
Sierra Nevada is unbroken in its whole 
length, although the table lands and 
depressions at its northern and south- 
ern extremities are nearly on the level 
of the plateau to the eastward, and 
offer the easiest wagon and railroad 
approaches from that side. The most 
striking feature of the vegetation of the 
Coast Range is its majestic groves of 
redwood, which flourish only in the 
foggy regions north of San Luis Obispo, 
and in connection with a soil overlying 
a metamorphic sandstone. The inner 
ridges of the Coast Range are frequently 
bare, or covered chiefly with varieties of 
oak, interspersed with the madrona, re- 
markable for its smooth, bronzed trunk, 
its curling bark, and its waxen leaves. 
When not tree-clad, these inner ridges, 
to a height of five hundred to two thou- 
sand five hundred feet, are often covered 
with wild oats, and suggest the idea of 
immense harvest fields that have been 
thrust up by volcanic energy, and left 
standing high in the blue air. The 
most striking feature of the vegetation 
of the Sierra Nevada is its magnificent 
growth of pines, comprising several 
species which attain a height of from 
one hundred and fifty to three hundred 
feet, and the famous groves of seguota 
gigantea, which equal in height, if not 
in age, the tallest pyramids in Egypt. 
The prominent lithological feature of 
the Coast Range is the prevalence of 
metamorphic cretaceous rocks. The 
lithological structure of the Sierra Nev- 
ada is more primitive, granite being the 
prominent feature, underlying a greater 
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part of its extensive beds of auriferous 
gravel, and giving an air of gray deso- 
lation to its naked summits, which bear 
the marks of ancient glaciers. The 
Sierra Nevada is also distinguished for 
the evidences it presents of the tremen- 
dous forces that raised it at three suc- 
sessive epochs above the sea. A hun- 
dred volcanoes have blazed along its 
crest, and have covered with lava an 
area of not less than 20,000 square miles, 
not uniformly level or sloping, but 
seamed with cafions hundreds or thou- 
sands of feet deep, through which flow 
the living streams of the Sierra. Some- 
times this lava overlies, and at others 
underlies, the deposits of gold-bearing 
gravel wrought by the miner. Some- 
times the eruptive rocks, contempora- 
neous with its flow, rise in picturesque 
crags that rival in height the sunmits 
of older granite. 

This glance at the moufitain frame- 
work of California is necessary to an 
understanding of its lake and valley sys- 
tem. The chief feature of this system 
is the central valley of the Sacramento 
and San Joaquin, supplemented at the 
south by the valleys of the Tulare and 
Kern. These valleys forma basin about 
four hundred miles long by fifty or sixty 
miles wide, which in all probability was 
anciently the site of lacustrine or ma- 
rine waters. In its northern portion 
rises abruptly from the level plain a sin- 
gular local mountain ridge known as 
Sutter’s Buttes, which is an object of 
beauty in the landscape views of that 
region, and seems in the flooded sea- 
sons like an island in the main. North 
of the Buttes the valley gently swells to 
meet the foot-hiils of the blending Sierra 
and Coast Range, and these uplands 
consist of a red and gravelly soil, where- 
as the general surface of the valley 
southward is a rich deep loam, which 
has frequently been known to yield 
from sixty to seventy bushels of wheat 
to the acre. The climate of this fertile 
basin is very warm in summer, and 
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favorable to the out-door growth of roses 
and strawberries in winter. Though 
usually treeless, it is timbered at inter- 
vals with open parks of oak, which be- 
come more numerous near the foot hills 
on either side, and these mix with in- 
ferior conifere and minor vegetable 
forms, including the characteristic man- 
zanita, buckeye and laurel. The princi- 
pal rivers are fringed with sycamore, oak, 
cottonwood, willow, alder and white 
maple. Sweetbriars bloom close to the 
streams, and where the timber has not 
been cut away, the wild grapevine still 
hangs its graceful curtains, through 
which the boatman catches glimpses of 
beautiful woodland or valley scenes, and 
a far background of hazy mountains. 
Immense tracts are annually covered 
with a luxuriant growth of wild oats, 
which, alternately green or gold, accord- 
ing to the season, rolls its surface in 
rippling light and shade under every 
breeze. The moist bottoms yield heavy 
crops of grass. In the spring, the 
whole surface of these valleys, where 
not cultivated, is thickly covered with 
wild flowers of every color; and the 
scene of this gay parterre, broken with 
seas of verdant grain and bounded by 
walls of blue or purple mountains, whose 
peaks are capped with snow, is quite 
entrancing. These charming plains 
were the favorite resort of the aborigi- 
nes, who found in the streams that 
drain them plenty of salmon, sturgeon, 
and lesser fish, and all over their extent 
herds of antelope and elk, and myriads 
of ducks and geese, besides quail, doves, 
hares, rabbits and squirrels. The grizzly 
wouid sometimes come from the hills 
to eat fish and berries; but this was 
game beyond the skill of the simple 
savages who once enjoyed the central 
valley alone. Into the rivers discharge 
the numerous channels which cut the 
western slope of the Sierra, receiving 
the heavy rains that wash its flanks, 
and the meltings of the deep snows 
upon its summit; and almost annually 
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the accumulated torrents overflow por- 
tions of the level land. 

There are no lakes in the central 
valley, except in its lower extremity, 
where Tulare Lake, thirty-three miles 
long by twenty-two wide, surrounded by 
a broad area of reedy marshes, forms 
the mysterious sink for all the streams 
coursing down the western slope of the 
southern Sierra. The general features 
of the valleys in Fresno, Tulare and 
Kern counties, are not essentially differ- 
ent from those of the Sacramento and 
San Joaquin, which they supplement. 
The chief point of difference is their 
hydrography. There are considerable 
tracts of marsh-land in the larger valleys 
named, but they are formed by the 
rivers and estuaries of the central bay; 
while those of the lower valleys are an 
adjunct of the lakes, about which they 
comprise an area of fully two hundred 
and fifty square miles. 

Most of the streams of the central 
valley flow from the Sierra Nevada. A 
dozen principal branches of the Sacra- 
mento and San Joaquin Rivers, and the 
rivers that sink in the Tulare Lakes, 
are fed along a distance of four hundred 
miles, from Shasta to Tejon, by several 
hundred tributaries which rise in that 
great chain. In the same distance, 
hardly a score of creeks flow eastward 
from the inner ridges of the Coast 
Range to the central basin, and some 
of these are dry in the summer. The 
small rivers of the Coast Range flow 
through the intervales, emptying either 
into the ocean at right angles to the 
trend of the coast, or following the val- 
leys parallel with the trend till they 
reach some of the bays that make inland. 

The valleys in the Coast Range are 
numerous and dissimilar, though pos- 
sessing some marked characteristics in 
common. Those of one class lie open 
to the sea, and are usually narrow, with 
a trend nearly east and west. Most of 
them are found south of the Bay of San 
Francisco, itself skirted by a series of 
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valleys which slope from the base of the 
Mount Diablo Range. The largest of 
the coast valleys is the Salinas, in the 
Santa Cruz and Monterey district. It 
is about ninety miles long by eight to 
fourteen miles wide, mostly arable, and 
yielding heavy crops of wild oats and 
clover. Although the open coast val- 
leys are subject to the winds and fogs, 
they possess a fine climate, and are cul- 
tivated to the very margin of the sea. 
It isa beautiful sight to behold their 
grassy margins skirting the crescent 
lines of small bays, or their wide fields 
of yellow grain contrasting with the 
blue line of the ocean, while behind rise 
the rumpled velvet of bare hills tawny 
or verdant with the season, and the 
farther crests of cloud-girt summits 
bristling with redwood forests that keep 
moist in the salty air. Perhaps the 
most picturesque valley that opens to 
the sea, though it meets the ocean only 
at its extremity, is Russian River Val- 
ley, north of San Francisco. Itis long 
and narrow, has a generally level but 
sometimes rolling surface, is traversed 
by a clear stream, and bounded on 
either hand by ridges which have a 
great variety of form. Its groves of 
oak, its picturesque knolls, its vistas of 
conical peaks, its winding stream, al- 
ternately placid and rapid, its luxuriant 
carpet of grass, grain and flowers, have 
long made it a favorite sketching resort 
for artists. The valleys of Mendocino, 
still further north, are smaller, but pos- 
sess scenery of more grandeur, and are 
remarkable for the number of streais 
that flow through them to the sea. 
Humboldt county also has some pic- 
turesque valleys, that look out upon the 
sea, or line the bay which bears the 
name of the author of Cosmos. The 
inner series of Coast Range valleys is 
the most extensive. 

While the outer valleys are generally 
separated by abrupt and treeless ridges, 
those inland are divided by gentler ele- 
vations, which are either covered with 
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trees or clad with shrubbery, grass and 
wild oats. The inner valleys again lie 
parallel to the trend of the coast. They 
are commonly oblong, nearly level, or 
rolling like the western prairies, ex- 
tremely fertile, and have a climate more 
sheltered from the sea-wind and fog. 
Among the most celebrated of these are 
the Sonoma, Napa, Santa Rosa, Suisun, 
Vaca, Berryessa and Clear Lake, north 
of the Bay of San Francisco, and some 
of them communicating with it; and the 
Alameda, Santa Clara, Amador, Pajaro 
and San Juan, to the east or south of the 
bay. An enumeration of all the coast 
valleys distinctively known, would be a 
tedious task. They are the favorite 
nestling places of our population, as 
they were the favorite sites of the Mis- 
sion Fathers, and offer examples of the 
most elaborate cultivation, the most con- 
tentment, and the greatest thrift. Sel- 
dom more than three or four miles wide, 
often not more than one, they have a 
length of five to fifty. Their gently 
rolling surfaces rise into mound-like 
hills on either side—the best soil for 
the wine-grape — which in turn are 
flanked by ridges or peaks from five 
hundred to perhaps three thousand feet 
high. The creeks, with their perfectly 
green belts of timber—often live oak— 
wind through continuous harvest fields. 





Many of the farm-houses are prettily 
built on knolls that command a good 
view. Nothing can be finer than the 
aspect of many of these valleys, when 
the lush verdure of their early spring 
is prodigally gemmed with wild blos- 
soms of the most brilliant colors, or 
when the rich gold of their summe1 
fields, islanded with clumps of ever- 
green oaks, is contrasted with the pur- 
ple or blue mountain, and the sky at 
morning or evening brightens or fades 
through tints of amber and amethyst. 
Sometimes the splendor of the setting 
sun seems to penctrate the dark sub 
stance of the solid hills, and give them 


a transparent glow, as if they yet burned 
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with the heat of their thrusting up. 
As light comes, in the spring or sum- 
mer, the trees are vocal with linnets, 
while larks sing in the fields, and chan- 
ticleer sounds his horn. As day goes, 
it is pleasant to hear the birds calling 
to repose, the wild doves cooing, the 
quails fondly signalling their mates, the 
owl adding his solemn note to the ves- 
pers of the feathered tribe. One thinks 
of the day when a native generation 
will love these mountain-walled valleys, 
with their wealth of varied scenery and 
resources, as ardently as the “ pioneers ” 
loved the home-spots which they left at 
the East or in Europe. Poetry and 
song and romance will come at last 
to link the spells of imagination and 
fancy to those of memory and affec- 
tion, and “home” will exist here as, in 
the fond old meaning of the most char- 
acteristic English word, it exists now 
for so few. 

The coast valleys are too near the 
level of the ocean, and the mountains 
surrounding them are too broken, to 
contain many lakes. Very few 
known to exist which deserve the name, 


are 


but one of thege, in Lake county, about 
eighty miles north of San Francis-o, is 
in some respects the most remarkable, 
as it is probably the most beautiful, in 
California. This 
widely known as Clear Lake. It 
in a valley between two main branches 
of Coast 


sheet of water is 


lies 


the Range, thirty-six miles 


from the ocean, and has a length of 


twenty-five miles, by a width of from 
two to ten miles. Its elevation above 
the sea is about one thousand five hund- 
red feet. The region surrounding it is 
ruggedly mountainous, and is near the 
centre of the most abundant 
comparatively recent volcanic action in 
this portion of the Coast Range. Mount 
St. Helena, at the head of Napa Val- 
ley to the south, and the highest peak 
between San Franciscoand Clear Lake, 
is an extinct volcano, and the evidences 


of its former activity are abundant for 
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many miles in every direction. Midway 
between this mountain and the lake, 
occur the famous Geysers, and miner- 
al springs and deposits are frequent 
throughout the whole region ; while the 
mountains are peculiarly broken and 
the conical peaks very numerous. One 
of these, called Uncle Sam, rises ab- 
ruptly from the edge of the water to an 
elevation of 2,500 feet, dividing the lake 
into two parts. The upper part is nine 
miles wide; the lower part is much 
narrower, containing several pretty lit- 
tle islands, which are still occupied by 
Indians, who live chiefly on the pike, 
trout and blackfish which they catch 
in the water, and the ducks, geese and 
other wild fowl which tenant its reedy 
shores. Several streams put into the 
lake from the mountains, and one flows 
from it southwardly, emptying into 
Cache Creek, a tributary of the Sacra- 
mento. Northwest of Uncle Sam mount- 
ain lies a fine valley, which is the seat 
of a thrifty community. Near the up- 
per end of the lake, Mount Ripley at- 
tains the height of 3,000 feet; and 
further off rises Mount St. John, toa 
height of almost 4,000 feet. Sailing 
over the lake or climbing the tallest 
peaks adjoining it, artists and tourists 
behold some of the most picturesque as 
well as some of the grandest scenery in 
America. The of Clear 
Lake is said to be Lup Yomi. In its 
vicinity is Kaysa, or Borax Lake, a shal- 


Indian name 


low pond, remarkable for the large per- 
centage of borax contained inits waters 
and bed, and forming the principal ex- 
Sulphur beds are 
The 
fossils, and 
the last 


port of the county. 
also found in the vicinity. creta- 
ceous rocks abound in the 
mountains in timber and gam¢ 

| vrizzlies. 
of California, 
| Sierra Ne- 


item including deer an 

In the part 
where the Coast Range anc 
vada interlock, the system of valleys is 
Yet 
it may be said that they preserve the 


oblong form and 


northern 


confused and difficult to describe. 


level surface which 
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characterize the entire family of Pacific 
valleys. Most of them have a greater 
altitude above the sea, are less easily 
accessible, and less known than those 
of the Coast Range proper. Some have 
been the scenes of conflicts with Indi- 
ans for many years, and owe their sparse- 
ness of population to the losses and 
discouragements arising from this cause. 
In Trinity county there are only a few 
small valleys along the water courses. 
In Klamath county, the largest valley 
is Hoopa, thirty miles long and two 
wide, at the junction of Trinity and 
Klamath rivers. Del Norte has a num- 
ber of small fertile valleys. Siskiyou 
has the largest valleys of any of the 
northern counties. They seem to be 
intimately connected with the plateau 
east of the Sierra, and to have some of 
its characteristics. Scott Valley, forty 
miles long by seven wide, lies between 
the Trinity and Salmon ranges, which 
are 6,000 feet high, the valley itself hav- 
ing an altitude of 3,000 feet, and pos- 
sessing a climate more like that of some 
of the Northern States than the lower 
valleys of California. Surprise Valley, 
in the extreme southeastern part of the 
State, and overlying the Nevada bound- 
ary, is sixty miles long by fifteen wide. 
It has an elevation even greater than 
Scott Valley, but is as fertile as it is 
lovely. Its ample surface is finely wa- 
tered, and covered with a rank growth 
of native clover and grass, on which 
feed immense flocks of wild geese and 
brant in their season. On its east side 
are three lakes, which extend nearly its 
whole length, and cover nearly half its 
surface. These beautiful sheets of 
water contain no fish, but are the resort 
of great quantities of ducks, geese, 
cranes, pelicans, and other wild fowl. 
They receive a number of small streams, 
but have no outlet. Shasta and Elk 
Valleys are lava plains, 3,000 to 3,700 
feet above the sea. They are remarka- 
ble only for the fine views they com- 
mand of Mount Shasta, and the former 
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for the numerous small volcanic cones 
that dot its surface. 

Siskiyou county contains a number of 
large lakes besides those in Surprise 
Valley. Its total lake surface is equal 
to half a million acres. Klamath Lake, 
the source of Klamath river, lies partly 
in this county and partly in Oregon. 
Eastward from it, lying wholly in Sis- 
kiyou, are Goose, Rhett and Wright 
Lakes, which are the sources of several 
rivers traversing the northern counties 
of California, including the Trinity, Sal- 
mon, Redwood and Pit. The last 
named river debouches from Goose 
Lake, which is thirty miles long and 
sixty wide, and surrounded by a fertile 
valley of thirty or forty thousand acres. 

Leaving Siskiyou, we reach the sim- 
ple topography of the Sierra Nevada. 
Here one would hardly expect to find 
valleys ; yet there are hundreds of small 
valleys in this lofty chain, many of 
which are inhabited and cultivated. 
One series of valleys, and these are the 
smallest, lie along the water courses on 
the western flanks of the Sierra, at right 
angels to the trend of the range, and 
frequently forming the pastes by which it 
is crossed. Ancther series lie between 
the double crests of the summit, parallel 
to the trend of the chain. The valleys 
on the two flanks form convenient road- 
ways, and were followed by the first im- 
migrants to California. The famous 
Beckwourth, Henness and Truckee 
routes across the Sierra Nevada all lie 
through a succession of such small inter- 
vales, reaching on either side of the 
Sierra to an open and level pass. The 
Pacific Railroad crosses the Sierra 
partly by the aid of these natural road- 
beds, following the course of the Truckee 
down the eastern slope. The most re- 
markable of these transverse valleys par- 
take of the nature of gorges. One of 
them, the Yosemite, has a world-wide 
celebrity. The valley itself is aa al- 
most level area, about eight miles long 
and from half a mile to a mile wide. 
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Its elevation above the sea is 4,000 feet, 
and the cliffs and domes about it are 
from 7,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea, 
with an altitude above the valley of 
from 3,000 to 5,000 feet. Over these 
vertical walls of bare granite tumble 
the Merced river and its forks. Most 
of the cafions and valleys of the Sierra 
have resulted from denudation, and 
some have been partly shaped and 
marked by glaciers ; but Prof. Whitney 
thinks that this mighty chasm has been 
roughly hewn into its present form by 
the same kind of forces which have 
raised the crest of the Sierra and mould- 
ed the surface of the mountains into 
something like their present shape. He 
conceives the domes were formed by 
the process of upheaval itself, and says 
that the Half Dome was split asunder 
in the middle, the lost half having gone 
down in what may truly have been said 
to have been “the wreck of matter and 
the crush of worlds.” Another gorge 
which is inferior only to the Yosemite, 
is found at the sources of the Tuolumne 
river, still further in the heart of the 
Sierra. No particular description of it 
has ever been published, but members 
of the Geological Survey who have ex- 
plored it within two years past, say that 
its vertical cliffs would be unique in the 
mountain scenery of the world, were 
Yosemite unknown. It is here that the 
tourist approaches the Alpine region of 
California. The summit of the pass 
leading into Tuolumne Valley is 9,070 
feet above the sea, and the descent to 
the river is only about five hundred feet. 
Tenaya Valley, between Yosemite and 
Tuolumne, contains a beautiful lake by 
the same name, a mile long and half 
a mile wide. A high ridge near this 
lake commands a view of Cathedral 
Peak, which Prof. Whitney describes as 
a lofty ridge of rock cut down squarely 
for more than one thousand feet on all 
sides, and with a cluster of pinnacles at 
one end, rising several hundred feet 
above the rest of the mass. It is at 
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least 2,500 feet above the surrounding 
plateau, and 11,000 feet above the sea. 
At the head of Lake Tenaya rises a 
conical knob of bare granite, eight hun- 
dred feet high, its sides finely polished 
and grooved by former glaciers. The 
upper Tuolumne drains a richly turfed 
valley half a mile or a mile wide and 
fifteen miles long, and containing some 
noted soda springs. The valley has an 
elevation of from 8,600 to 9,800 feet. 
In this vicinity are the most remakable 
evidences of the former glacial system 
of California. The whole region rapidly 
rises till it meets the dominating peaks 
of the King’s River country. 

The highest of the transverse valleys 
is Mono Pass, which is 10,765 feet above 
the sea, and the most elevated pass used 
by travellers inthe Union. In acafionat 
the eastern side of this pass are several 
small lakes, not less than 7,000 feet 
above the sea, which are produced, like 
many of the lakes of the high Sierra, by 
the damming of the gorge by the ter- 
minal moraines left by the retreating 
glaciers. Mount Dana is the culminat- 
ing point of the Sierra in the region of 
the upper Tuolumne. It has an alti- 
tude of 13,227 feet. To the east of it, 
only six miles, but nearly 7,000 feet 
below, lies Mono Lake, a body of water 
fourteen miles long from east to west 
and nine miles wide, highly charged 
with mineral salts, void of all life ex- 
cept the countless larve of a small fly, 
sluggish and dreary in appearance, and 
surrounded by strong tokens of smould- 
ering volcanic agencies, among which 
is a Cluster of truncated cones. 

Below the region of the high Sierra in 
southern California, the valleys or ta- 
ble lands connect with the Nevada plat- 
eau, or Great Basin, and are mainly of 
the same character—arid, alkaline and 
barren. The streams flowing east or 
west are bordered by narrow strips of 
level land, supporting tuft grasses, wil- 
lows, and cottonwoods, but offer little 
inducement for settlement. There are 
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numerous salt lakes and ponds. The 
largest of these is Owens’ Lake, twenty- 
two miles long and eight wide. In 
the same region, lying partly in San 
Bernardino and partly in Inyo counties, 
between Owens’ Lake and the Nevada 
line, is Death Valley. This remarka- 
ble depression is the lower sink of the 
Amargosa River, and although situated 
in the high Sierra, it is actually one 
hundred and fifty feet below the level of 
the sea. The soil is a thick bed of salt, 
and doubtless the depression was for- 
merly occupied by a lake. All the salt 
lakes of the region we have described 
have marked in terraces their former 
larger dimensions, and are evidently in 
process of gradual extinction. Recent 
phenomena in connection with this por- 
tion of the Sierra, deserve passing men- 
tion. It was disturbed during the past 
summer with frequent earthquakes, some 
of which were severe enough to tumble 
big rocks down the mountain sides. A 
shock on the twenty-fourth of July, is 
said to have been followed by a rise of 
the waters of Owens’ Lake, which con- 
tinued until it had overflowed thousands 
of acres, and then suddenly abated, the 
lake resuming its usual size. 

While the valleys and lakes of the 
Tuolumne and Kings river region pre- 
sent altogether the strangest and grand- 
est features, those between this region 
and the sources of Feather river north- 
ward are the most pleasant. All the riv- 
ers in this stretch of country flow partly 
through small valleys; but the larger 
valleys are those of the* summit, lying 
between the crests of the Sierra, or on 
its flank, from 3,000 to 7,000 feet above 
sea level, while the ridges that enclose 
them on the east and west rise from 
1,500 to 3,000 feet higher. The largest 
of these valleys lie at the sources of 
the Feather river, in Plumas and Las- 
sen counties, connecting with easy ap- 
the Nevada plateau, 

and comparatively 
for winter transit of 


proaches from 


and offering low 


snowless passes 
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the mountain. Honey Lake Valley, in 
Lassen, contains about 20,000 acres of 
meadow and arable land, is one of the 
lowest in altitude, and possesses a 
mild winter climate. The lake from 
which it is named is twelve by five 
miles in dimensions, of irregular form, 
and constantly decreasing size. It is 
really an independent basin, lying east 
of the Sierra crests, and receives the 
water of two rivers. The valley is sixty 
miles long by fifteen to twenty wide in 
its entirety. It is named from the 
quantities of honey-like liquid deposited 
plentifully on the grass and shrubs by a 
species of bee peculiar to dry and bar- 
ren countries. Eagle Valley contains a 
shallow and irregular lake, about twelve 
miles long by eight wide. Long Valley, 
in the southern part of the county, is 
about forty miles long by two or three 
wide, quite level, and notable for its 
Southward of this 
valley, the summit valleys decrease in 
size with While 
the Lassen and Plumas Valleys are only 


superior pasturage. 
increase of altitude. 


from 3,000 to 4.500 feet above the sea, 
those in Sierra, Nevaca, Placer, El 
Dorado, and other counties to the 
southward, are from 5,000 to 7,000 feet 
high. A third small lake in Lassen, 
called Summit Lake, has an altitude of 
5,800 feet, with a little strip of level 
land. Plumas contains nearly a score 
of valleys, that are fertile, sheltered and 
populous, lying on the upper tributaries 
of Feather river, and embracing an ag- 
gregate of nearly 250,000 acres of good 
land. ‘The snows are light in these 
valleys. 

All the lesser summit valleys have 
varying 


characteristics in common, 


chiefly as to size and altitude. They 
are usually long and narrow, covered 
with a luxuriant growth of natural 
grasses, watered by small wiliow-fringed 
streams that flow either west or east, 
geramed by small lakes, and framed by 
rugged ridges learing 


more or less 


thick forests of pine and fir to near their 
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summits, which are bare crags of gray 
granite, covered for a great part of the 
year with snow. The discovery of sil- 
ver in Nevada, and the subsequent 
settlement of that State, brought these 
valleys into notice and use. Before 
that event they were mostly resorted to 
by drovers for summer pasturage, cattle 
being driven thither from the parched 
plains of California, in summer, and 
brought back on the approach of winter. 
At a later day their grasses were cut 
for hay, to be sold in Nevada and to 
way travellers. Many of them lay di- 
rectly on the numerous routes leading 
from California to the silver regions, 
and began to be appropriated by set- 
tlers for ranching and lumber purposes. 
Finally, the building of the Pacific 
Railroad has given many of them spe- 
cial value, and some are becoming places 
of great resort for summer tourists, 
invalids and artists. It is certain 
that most of them will soon be occu- 
pied by permanent communities, and 
that the Sierra Nevada will ultimately 
contribute a stream of hardy life to 
counteract the enervating effect of ex- 
treme heat in the lowlands of California. 
Their summer climate is delightfully 
temperate and bracing; their winter 
climate cold, but seldom extremely so. 
Those which are most sheltered and not 
too high, produce whatever will mature 
in New England. In others, the grow- 
ing season is too short for much effect- 
ive cultivation ; but lumbering and min- 
ing and quarrying will furnish employ- 
ment for considerable settlements, and 
markets for the products of more favor- 
ed spots. 

The most attractive feature of the 
lesser summit valleys is their multitude 
of clear, fresh lakes, stocked with the 
finest trout, surrounded by magnificent 
groves of pine and fir, reflecting snowy 
peaks, and beautiful with all the colors 
of changing day and evening. Con- 
cerning this charming feature less has 
been accurately reported than of any 
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other. A standard authority on the 
physical features of California has even 
made the broad assertion that the Sierra 
Nevada contains very few lakes. This 
mistake was natural—for, aside from 
the singular salt or alkali lakes, in 
the volcanic regions of the Sierra, 
north and south, together with the few 
large fresh-water lakes already enumer- 
ated in this article, the lakes of the 
Sierra have not been mapped or de- 
scribed. On no popular chart of this 
range are more than twenty lakes indi- 
cated, whereas the existence of at least 
two hundred, in a distance of four hun- 
dred miles from Siskiyou to Kern, can 
be positively vouched for; and this 
number is probably within the truth as 
it will be developed by future explora- 
tions. These lakes are the sources of 
the numerous rivers that have eroded 
the deep cafions of the western slope, 
and of the few which flow eastward. 
They are the reservoirs of melting 
snows—the sources of summer supply 
for hundreds of miles of mining ditches. 
Some are sunk deep in rocky chasms, 
without level or meadow land surround- 
ing them. Others have been formed by 
glacial moraines damming up the gorges 
that would else have been only the 
channels of streams. Nearly all have 
been larger and deeper than they are 
now. Some are no bigger than the 
petty tarns of the English hills; while 
others would float a navy, and can 
mimic the commotion of the sea. 
Sierra county contains twenty or 
more small lakes, situated in the de- 
pressions of the summit—generally cir- 
cular in form, from a half mile to a mile 
across, though some are only a few rods 
in diameter, and varying in depth from 
a few feet to ten or twenty fathoms. 
about four 





The largest—Gold Lake 
miles long by two wide, is famous as 
the scene of falsely-reported deposits 
of lump gold, which, in 1849-50, at- 
tracted and disappointed a multitude 


of miners. Nevada county—next ad- 
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joining Sierra on the south—is still 
richer in lakes, containing at least 
thirty. Four of thesé are notable as 
the sources of supply for one of the 
most extensive mining canals in the 
State—that of the Eureka Lake and 
Yuba Canal Company. The trunk 
canal of this company is sixty-five miles 
long. Its principal supply-reservoir is 
Eureka Lake. This originally had an 
area of only one square mile; but an 
artificial dam of granite across the out- 
let, one hundred and twenty feet long at 
the base, two hundred and fifty feet long 
at the top, and seventy feet deep, has 
doubled the surface of the lake, and 
given it an average depth of sixty-five 
feet. Lake Faucherie, with a wooden 
dam thirty feet high, floods two hundred 
acres. Two smaller lakes with these feed 
a canal eight feet wide by three and a 
half feet deep, and furnish water for 
some of the heaviest deep-gravel min- 
ing in the State. The South Yuba 
Canal Company has utilized five other 
lakes in another part of Nevada county. 
One of these, Meadow Lake, is enlarged 
by a solid masonry dam, which is forty- 
two feet high and eleven hundred and 
fifty feet long, and makes, when full, a 
sheet about two miles long by half a 
mile wide, with a varying depth, accord- 
ing to the season, of ten to thirty fath- 
oms. Seven miles in a southeasterly 
direction are the White Rock, Devil’s 
Peak, and two smaller lakes which, joint- 
ly, equal the capacity of Meadow Lake. 
Devil’s Peak Lake lies close to the 
Pacific Railroad. 

These reservoirs are drawn into the 
channel of the South Yuba, when that 
stream runs low in the summer, and 
thence pass through fifty miles of ditch- 
ing. The works of the two companies 
named cost an aggregate of several 
million dollars. When they have ceased 
to be demanded by the wants of the 
mining communities, they will serve to 
irrigate countless gardens and vine- 
yards on the lower slopes of the Sierra. 
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Meadow Lake gives a name to a large 
township, which is remarkable for being 
one of the highest mining localities ip 
California, as for the great size and 
number of its gold and. silver ledges. 
The general altitude of the district is 
from 7,000 to 8,000 feet, and it contains 
about twenty lakes. Snow fell there in 
the winter of 1866-7 to the depth of 
twenty-five feet, yet. many daring people 
remained and mined through the season, 
and several towns are growing up. With- 
in the district are Crystal and Donner 
Lakes-—the former, one of -the most 
picturesque resorts in the Sierra; the 
latter having a beauty of another kind, 
and being remarkable as the scene of a 
painful tragedy in the early settlement 
of the State. Donner Lake is some 
three miles long by about a mile wide. 
It lies in sight from the eastern end of 
the summit tunnel of the Central Pacific 
Railroad, 1,500 feet below that point and 
5,500 feet above the sea. A small stream 
pours from it into the Truckee River, 
only three miles eastward, watering a 
narrow valley. Here, late in October, 
1846, a party of eighty overland immi- 
grants, under the lead of Capt. Donner, 
and including over thirty women and 
children, were overtaken by a snow- 
storm, which prevented them from pro- 
ceeding. They suffered terribly in their 
winter camp, or while wandering blindly 
searching an outlet, until found by re- 
lief parties from the western side of 
the mountains in February. In the se- 
quel, thirty-seven perished of exposure 
and hunger, and some of the party were 
only sustained by the last dreadful re- 
sort of starving humanity. The loco- 
motive now almost hourly passes the 
scene of this tragedy, awaking clang- 
ing echoes among the dizzy cliffs of 
bare granite through which its way is 
cut. Hundreds of people live in or 
about the valley the year round; and 
hard by, thirty saw mills are busy thin- 
ning out the noble forests that deck the 
steep slopes on every side. 
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A congeries of small lakes is tound 
to the southward of the Pacific Rail- 
road where it crosses the summit, each 
of which has its peculiar charms, and its 
special friends among the numerous 
tourists who begin to seek these sylvan 
sheets through the warm season. They 
lie from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above the 
level of the sea, where the snow falls 
commonly ten feet deep, and stays from 
November or December until July, with 
lingering patches sometimes on the peaks 
above until the next winter. Some of 
these lakes are appropriated for ice- 
supplies to the lower country. Rude 
hotels have been erected near a few, to 
accommodate the visitors who go there 
to fish, sail, sketch and recuperate. 

All the lakes of Sierra and Nevada 
counties, except one or two—like Don- 
ner, which lies on the eastern side of 
the summit, or Truckee, which is just 
over the line of gradual eastern descent 
in the Henness Pass, and feeds Little 
Truckee river—are sources of the nu- 
merous tributary streams that feed and 
form the Yuba river or the northern 
forks of the American. Another con- 
geries of small lakes in Placer and El 
Dorado counties feed the larger forks of 
the American and Cosumnes, and sup- 
ply an extensive system of mining ca- 
nals. The South Fork Canal, one of the 
largest of these works, having a length 
of one hundred and forty-two and a half 
miles, is partly supplied from Silver, 
Red and Willow Lakes, which store up 
together nearly 350,000,000 cubic feet of 
water. Some of this goes to irrigate 
the vineyards for which the high red 
hills of El Dorado are becoming cele- 
brated. Through the whole middle 
tier of mining counties, from Siskiyou 
to Mariposa, the summit lakes are more 
or less drawn upon to fill artificial chan- 
nels, and aid in the extraction of gold 
and the cultivation of the soil. Their 
names, obtained from a variety of pri- 
vate sources, make a long list, and sug- 
gest their picturesque qualities — as 
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Silver, Crystal, Cascade, Emerald, Blue, 
Clear, Grass, Fallen Leaf, Tule, Wil- 
low, Mirror, Méadow, Alder, etc. Many 
are named from the peaks that over- 
look them, from the wild animals or 
birds which frequent them, from the 
circumstances of their discovery, or from 
the persons who first took up abodes 
near them. They need not be separate- 
ly mentioned or described. 

The most extensive and celebrated 
of the whole group is Lake Tahoe, in 
El Dorado county, only fifteen miles 
southwardly from Donner Lake and 
the line of the Central Pacific Railroad. 
It is about twenty-three miles long from 
northeast to southwest, and fifteen miles 
wide at its widest. It has an altitude 
of 6,218 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the dark frowning ridges that wall 
it in have an elevation of from 1,000 to 
4,000 feet more. The water has a great 
depth. Three miles from the inner line 
of a gently descending, sandy shore, it 
is nearly 1,300 feet deep. Four or five 
miles further, the depth is nearly 1,600 
feet, and this is probably the extremest 
sounding. Yet, profound as it is, it is 
wonderfully transparent, and the sensa- 
tion upon floating over and gazing into 
its still bosom, where the gray granite 
bowlders can be seen far, far below, and 
large trout dart swiftly, incapable of 
concealment, is almost akin to that one 
might feel in a balloon above the earth. 
The color of the water changes with its 
depth, from a light blueish green near 
the shore, to a darker green further 
out, and finally to a blue so deep that 
artists hardly dare put it on canvas. 
When the lake is still, it is one of the 
loveliest sights conceivable, flashing 
silvery in the sun, or mocking all the 
colors of the sky, while the sound of its 
soft beating on the beach is like the 
music of the sea-shell. When the wind 
angers its surface, its waves are dan- 
gerous to buffet. The sail that would 
float over its still face like a cloud, is 
then driven like fate, and lucky to 
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escape destruction. Some prosaic peo- 
ple have put a small steamboat upon it. 
The shore scenery is rather grand than 
picturesque, except in some of the shel- 
tered coves, where it is charming. Em- 
erald Cove is remarkable for its exquis- 
ite color and transparency, and for the 
pretty fringe of level meadow on one 
side. This rare spot has become the 
property of a wealthy citizen of San 
Francisco, who intends to make here a 
costly summer retreat, where he can 
entertain his friends with elegant hos- 
pitality. Generally the mountains rise 
boldly from the water, thrusting into 
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it their massive cliffs, or reflecting in 
its serene depths their snowy summits. 
Sometimes the dense ranks of tall pine, 
fir and cedar march to the shore and 
cast their straight reflections. There 
is always some new beauty to see, and 
one scarcely knows which is most de- 
lightful, to float over the deep blue ele- 
ment that kisses his feet, or wander still 
along the sandy beach, and through the 
encroaching woods, thinking of the 
power that reared this noble range, and 
gemmed its deep gorges with such 
scenes of witchery. 


DECEMBER. 
Now the Summer all is over! 
We have wandered through the clover, 
We have plucked in wood and lea 
Blue-bell and anemone. 


We were children of the Sun, 

Very brown to look upon ; 
We were stainéd, hands and lips, 
With the berries’ juicy tips. 


And I think that we may know 

Where the rankest nettles grow, 
And where oak and ivy weave 
Crimson glories to deceive. 


Now the merry days are over! 

Woodland-tenants seek their cover, 
And the swallow leaves again 
For his castle-nests in Spain. 


Shut the door, and close the blind: 
We shall have the bitter wind, 
We shall have the dreary rain 
Striving, driving at the pane. 


Send the ruddy fire-light higher ; 
Draw your easy chair up nigher; 
Through the winter, bleak and chill, 


We may have our summer still. 


Here are poems we may read— 


Pleasant fancies to our need. 
Ah, eternal Summer-time, 
Dwells within the Poet’s rhyme! 


All the birds’ sweet melodies 


Linger in these songs of his; 


And the blossoms of all ages 


Waft their fragrance from his pages. 
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THE PANAMA FEVER. 


é¢ Y dear, the captain says that 

M to-morrow morning, early, 
we shall arrive in Panama, and I think 
it would be well for us to take a few 
grains of quinine to-day, to be sure and 
prevent any possibility of an attack of 
fever on the other side. You know how 
you suffered the last trip, and a little 
precaution this time will probably pre- 
vent a recurrence.” I heard the above 
remark made by a lady to her husband, 
and am assured that the same occurs 
frequently among passengers to and 
from California for a day or two prior to 
their arrival at Aspinwall or Panama, 
so great is the fear of contracting dis- 
ease during the day that intervenes be- 
tween the arrival at one, and departure 
from the other port. We will follow 
this lady from one ship to the other, 
and observe what she does to aid the 
three five-grain pieces in their good work 
of preventing an attack of calentura, as 
the natives term it. 

The steamer is made fast to the buoy, 
and then the passengers are informed 
that on account of the tide not serving, 
the steam tender with the mails, bag- 
gage, etc., will not leave for two or three 
hours, and that they must pass the time 
as best they can. Waiting under such 
circumstances is not pleasant, and our 
lady friend, whom for convenience, I 
shall term Mrs. Prudence, exclaims: 
** How provoking!” Now Mr. P., who 
is a staid, sober, sensible personage, 
sees no particular hardship in having to 
seek a cool, shady spot on the commo- 
dious deck, and waiting until the time 
comes to .be transported from the an- 
chorage to the railroad wharf; but his 
better-half can’t it; her small 
traps—even to the ice pitcher—have 


stand 


been consigned to the tender care of the 
obliging baggage master, who for a fee 
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will see them safe on the other side, 
and she is unable to remain quiet; at 
last, turning to her husband—who has 
been watching the back fin of a shark 
moving about on the glassy surface of 
the bay, waiting for something or some- 
body to tumble overboard—she re- 
marks: “Mr. P., we have two hours 
before us ; now, instead of staying here 
doing nothing, let us get into one of 
these boats and go on shore; we can 
see the city, and I can purchase some 
linen dresses and other matters very 
cheap—and you know that I will want 
them this summer at the East, and will 
have to pay much more for them in 
New York. Mrs. has gone, and I 
am sure she will select the prettiest 
patterns if much before us. So come 
along; don’t be so stupid—it will do 
you good, and you will enjoy it, for it is 
not very warm.” Poor P.! if there is 
one thing more than another that he 
dislikes, it is boating, even under the 
most favorable circumstances; but to 
be compelled to go three or four miles 








under a blazing tropical sun, with the 
thermometer nearly up to ninety de- 
grees in the shade, is a little too much; 
but Mrs. P. continues her importunities, 
and it does not take him long to dis- 
cover that refusal will only add to his 
discomfort, and hence he gives a most 
unwilling consent. For a few esos 
Juertes a boat is secured, and Mrs. and 
Mr. P., with probably a few friends 
that she has persuaded to join the 
party, take their seats, and off they start 
with no other protection than a sun- 
shade or, at the most, an umbrella. 
From the anchorage in the Bay of 
Panama to the fuerto del mar, or sea- 
gate, is at least three miles—a long pull 
even in a man-of-war’s gig; but in an 
ordinary boat, with only two oarsmen, 
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especially on the ebb tide, it is of pro- 
digious length, and so our friends found it. 
They had not gone a mile before Mrs. P. 
even would have turned back ; but pride 
gained the day, and she would not have 
said the excursion was not delightful 
on any account—she would have died 
first! The sun first, and the reflection 
from the mirror-like surface of the bay, 
rendered the heat insufferable ; and after 
ag hour of such discomfort the boat is 
grounded on the reef, and the company 
are told that they will have to walk some 
hundreds of yards before they reach 
the entrance of the city, for the tide 
being out the boat can go no further. 
They start off over the slippery, slimy 
rocks, mentally saying very many hard 
words, but trying to look pleased. The 
gate is reached and the city entered, 
and then another walk follows over 
rough sidewalks or cobble stones to the 
Grand or Aspinwall Hotel; and a more 
uncomfortable looking or feeling party 
it would be hard to find. The women 
portion, with muddy boots and skirts, 
from walking over the reef, and with 
faces red as so- many poppies, are fan- 
ning themselves in the most frantic 
manner ; the men, in scarcely better con- 
dition, are looking anything but pleased. 
All, however, seek a cool place, and 
throwing off all superfluous clothing, 
they seat themselves where there is a 
breeze, probably in a strong draft; and 
then sherry cobblers, or something of 
the like character, are sent for, to be 
disposed of while waiting for the break- 
fast that has been ordered: probably an 
‘orange or two may be devoured in the 
mean time as an appetizer. 

A Panama breakfast is no ordinary 
meal ; in fact, it is the meal of the place, 
especially with Americans, and ample 
justice is generally done to it, particu- 
larly by those who may have had the 
exercise that Mr. P. and party have 
been subjected to. There is a kind 
of novelty about it; and Mrs. P., in 
the variety set before her, forgot all 
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about the little silver-coated balls that 
she had swallowed the day before to 
ward off the effects of a tropical climate. 
Mr. P. was in a better humor also, and 
thought, now that the trip was over, 
and he had “ cooled off,” that it was not 
so bad after all; and like the others, 
forgot all else than his appetite, and 
thought that, while in Panama he would 
do as the Panamefios did, and according- 
ly stowed away a large portionof a bottle 
of St. Julien, while his wife did the same 
—it was “so very cool and refreshing.” 
When breakfast was over, the time was 
found to b¢ limited ; the train would leave 
at a certain hour, and all the sight-seeing 
and shopping had to be done in a hurry. 
The latter being the first considesation, 
of course, the stores were sought—and 
in Panama their name is legion—and as 
a rule they contain the most obliging 
proprietors and clerks, willing to put 
themselves to any amount of trouble 
and inconveniene to gratify California 
passengers, who are all supposed to be 
heavy with ovo Americano, worth gener- 
ally about five per cent. premium. A lady 
can purchase a large amount. of dry 
goods in a very short space of time 
when the necessity arises for so doing, 
and Mrs. Prudence and her friends 
proved no exception to the rule. Half 
a dozen dress patterns were selected, an 
indefinite number of yards of plain linens, 
and many dozen of hem-stitched handker- 
chiefs were also purchased ; and when all 
were tied up and delivered, Mr. P. found 
out that the bundle under his arm was 
far heavier than the amount of coin his 
pocket had been relievedof. Mrs. P.now 
discovered that the time was up; that 
if they did not “hurry up” they would 
be too late for the last omnibus for the 
station, and that they might be com- 
pelled to walk ; her shopping was over, 
she had secured all that she came 
ashore for, and more, too; she cared 
nothing for ruined churches and mouldy, 
crumbling walls now; her only desire 
was to get to the train and into the 
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cars, and give her female passengers a 
list of her purchases, knowing that 
thereby she would excite their envy, 
and make them wish that they also 
had come ashore, instead of waiting 
for the more comfortable passage af- 
forded by the Ancon. 

The omnibus was reached by our 
again overheated party, for the sun’s 
rays were coming down in full power ; 
fans were again moving ; the perspiration 
was streaming down the faces of more 
than one, and it was with a sigh of great 
relief that Mr. P. deposited his bundle 
and seated himself in the “bus,” at the 
moment of its starting for the station. 
On reaching the cars they found that the 
passengers had been ashore for some 
time, and it was with great difficulty that 
seats could be obtained, for it is sel- 
dom that the “steamer trains” of the 
Panama Railroad take more cars than 
there is necessity for; but they were 
found at last, and when all were stowed 
away, bundles included, then it was that 
more than one of our party thought 
that they had eaten too much breakfast. 
The pills were beginning to have their 
proper effect. 

At the wharf of the Panama Railroad, 
when the California passengers arrive, 
the native merchants in fruit, birds, 
shells, and other commodities, appear in 
swarms ; they are nuisances of the first 
class—thought so by all who come in 
contact with them—and yet they are 
liberally patronized; they will cheat 
you in the most unblushing manner ; 
poison you legitimately and take your 
coin for it; in fact, they will per- 
form almost any little service for you; 
provided they can get three prices for 
it. You are no sooner off the gang 
plank than they beset you on every 
side; they are in the cars and out of 
the cars; they take hold of you, if they 
cannot attract your attention in any 
other way; and if you resent their 
continued and repeated insults, you 
will get more than you bargained for 
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in the shape of abuse, and a mob could 
be raised in a moment were it not for 
the squad of ragged, dirty, native sol- 
diers that are always on hand to keep 
the peace. These natives are them- 
selves quite sufficient to give one an 
attack of Panama fever, even if there 
was no malaria or other exciting cause 
in the place; and yet they remain the 
same all the time, and will, until some 
other power rules the country. 

Mrs. Prudence doats on _ several 
things ; among these are silks, laces, 
the last new bonnet, the Italian opera, 
and tropical fruits; the latter she has 
a decided weakness for, and says that 
Californians get surfeited with apples, 
peaches, pears, grapes, etc., and that 
when the opportunity offers of getting 
some really good bananas, oranges and 
pine apples, it should be taken advan- 
tage of. She acted upon this argument, 
but first purchased a parrot and pair of 
paroquets for some of her junior rela- 
tions in the East, that she had not seen 
for years ; for, as she said, “ it will be 
so pleasant for them to think that they 
have been remembered.” Mr. P. had, 
under her instructions, and to gratify 
his own tastes—for he was fond of trop- 
ical fruits—laid in a large bunch of ba- 
nanas, some pine apples and oranges, 
and had also secured a couple of bot- 
tles of claret to last them to Aspinwall. 
A young and interesting monkey had 
tempted him; but he had no way to 
carry it, the animal appearing too 
vicious for a passenger car; his wife 
had also taken a fancy to it, saying: 
“What a dear little monkey, how cun- 
ning it looks ;” (she had no children) 
but the purchase had to be given up, 
and the sable son of Jamaica was com- 
pelled to leave with his monkey remain- 
ing upon his hands. 

It is scarcely necessary for me to say, 
that the majority of the passengers that 
waited for the steam-tender to bring 
them ashore comfortably were refresh- 
ing themselves after the fashion of Mr. 
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P. and his friends. Fruit met with 
more ready sale than other articles, but 
occasionally a passenger could be found 
driving a bargain with a native for what 
he supposed to be pearls, but which 
were nothing more than imitations 
carved from pearl shell, very pretty and 
having a tendency to deceive any but a 
practiced eye ; many passengers being 
taken by these worthless articles, only 
finding out their mistake when taking 
them to a jeweler to be set. This 
desire to purchase everything the na- 

ves on the Isthmus offer for sale, is 
another description of Panama fever 


that quinine will not reach. The for- 
eigners who reside on the Isthmus, 


and who flock to the station when the 
steamer arrives, look on at the excesses 
of those in transit, and laugh quietly 
when they think of the almost certain 
result of them. They “have been 
through the mill,” and are willing that 
others should partake of their experi- 
ence as a penalty for their imprudence. 

There is always more or less delay 
in leaving after all the passengers are 
seated, and Mrs. Prudence has even 
found time before the train started to 
give her experience, and tell what a 
delightful time she had among the old 
buildings and dry goods stores ; and it 
was not without strong remonstrance 
on the part of the husband, that she re- 
frained from opening the bundle to 
show the pretty things she had pur- 
chased. The climate had for a time 
ceased to be thought of; the impru- 
dence she had thus far been guilty of nev- 
er entered her brain, and it was not until 
the moving of the cars told her that the 
train was off, that she remembered her 
situation, and discovered that she was 
in that unhealthy locality—the Isthmus 
—then it was that a shudder passed 
over her, and she exclaimed that she 
did’nt feel very well; that the atmos- 
phere appeared heavy, and that she’d 
better take another pill—and she did. 
We will leave our party to them- 
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selves for a little while, and go through 
the train to see what the rest are say- 
ing and doing. It is a singular fact that 
so few among the passengers who pass 
from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, 
find anything to admire in the varied 
and beautiful scenery of the Isthmus of 
Panama ; ‘they can talk of its miserable 
inhabitants; their dirty hovels and 
naked children; its fevers and other 
diseases; its venomous reptiles; its 
deluge of rain, and everything that is 
unpleasant about it; but seldom have a 
pleasant word for the numerous beauti- 
ful views that are to be seen, especially 
between the Chagres River and the 
Bay of Panama. Nowhere can tropical 
scenery be found more diversified than 
between Aspinwall and Panama; you 
have the dense jungle, the impenetrable 
forest, the mountain range, covered with 
foliage to the summit, the tortuous river 
and smaller streams, with the mangrove 
bushes growing to their edge ; birds of 
the most brilliant plumage, and such 
flowers as are only seen within the trop- 
ics ; and yet with all this to please the 
eye, and to call forth the admiration of 
those who profess to be fond of the 
beautiful, how seldom it is that an ex- 
clamation of delight is heard at such a 
combination of all that is lovely in na- 
ture! In the dozens of times that I 
have crossed the Isthmus with passen- 
gers, and at all seasons of the year, I 
have not failed to notice what I have 
stated above; and really, when I did 
hear some one break out with an ex- 
clamation of pleasure, I have felt like 
rushing up and embracing him or her 
for being an exception to the rule—for 
evincing some appreciation of a picture 
such as nature only can paint. 

The principal topic of conversation, 
especially with cabin passengers, ap- 
pears to be about the passage just con- 
cluded. The ship, her captain and offi- 
cers, the accommodations and the table, 
are all raked up and overhauled. Gos- 
sip with her mischievous tongue pulls to 
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pieces this one or that one, that may, 
in the eyes of these models of purity, 
as gossips generally profess to be, have 
been guilty of some act of indiscretion, 
in their opinion unpardonable. Captain 
is abused by some who did not 
have places at his table; they charge 
him with favoritism. The purser comes 
in for his share of fault-finding; he 
showed partiality, of course, and the 
Company should find another to put in 
his place who would be the same to all. 
The table was, if you believe what is 
said, miserable ; fit only for the lower 
grade of passengers ; and as for accom- 
modations —why, each person should 
have had an entire state-room to himself. 
The steamer the other side, the one they 
are to embark upon, is everything she 
should be; and reaching her deck is 
looked forward to with great expectations 
by those who, though claiming to be 
slighted on one side, suppose they will 
have everything their own way on the 
other. There must be something in 
the air of the transit of the Isthmus 
that causes so much complaint, and it 
may be one phase in the disease, for I 
have seen more than one person worked 
almost into a fever by recounting the 
terrible hardships passed through on 
the voyage just ended. 

Mrs. Prudence is one of the kind 
mentioned. Very little on the passage 
has pleased. her; she has not received 
the attention from the officers her well 
known position in society entitle her to; 





being the wife of one so well known as 
Mr. P. is, she should have had more 
privileges, and her husband must speak 
of it on his return. Tropical scenery 
has no charms in her eyes. She can 
see only her wrongs, and the little affairs 
that have occurred on board ship, which 
are termed by her, “horrible conduct.” 
the 


not feeling well, 


‘She continues her observations in 
cars, and although 
keeps a sharp look out on what is going 
Turning to her friend, 
“Do you 


on around her. 
Mrs. Caution, she remarks: 
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see how Miss Flyaway carries on with 
that Mr. Easy? really, it is abominable, 
and her family should put a stop to it; 
the night before we reached Acapulco, 
I found her sitting with him on the 
guard, after all her friends had gone 
to their rooms, and dear knows how 
long they stayed there ; she should be 
ashamed of herself, and have more re- 
spect for her reputation ; but you know 
that she was always called fast, and 
would have been cut long ago, only for 
her parents.” Mrs. C. fully coincides 
with everything said, and adds her por- 
tion to the conversation by wondering 
aloud if the widow that Mr. Savage is 
and has been se attentive to all the 
time, has any idea that he is a married 
man with a family? 

Mr. Prudence, tired of wading through 
the columns of a New York paper that 
he managed to obtain at Panama, has 
succeeded in mixing a claret punch, and 
interrupts his wife in her conversation, 
by suggesting that, as the weather is 
very warm, she should take some—to 
which no objection is offered. There- 
upon Mrs. C. produces a lunch, pre- 
pared on board the ship, among which 
are several hard-boiled eggs; and these 
are devoured with much gusto, and are 
washed down with the above-mentioned 
beverage. By the time this is over, the 
train is at Matachin, the half-way house, 
where some minutes are allowed for 
refreshments. Here, as at Panama, 
all kinds of fruit are offered for sale; 
cocoa-nuts, prepared in various forms, 
also, and the latter are seized upon with 
avidity. Mrs. P. takes her share, and 
expresses great amusement at the orig- 
inal and tasty manner in which the ju- 
nior members of the society of Mata- 
chin are clad, and wonders if they never 
suffer from the heat by reason of having 
so much clothing.. She soon tires of 
this, however, and yawning thinks the 
trip across is very long and tedious, and 
that it occupies more time than there is 
any needof. She hasa slight headache ; 
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she closes her eyes, and leans against 
the back of the seat ; she is not feeling 
as well as in the morning, and longs to 
be on board the other ship and in her 
state-room. Something is the matter. 
Is it the debilitating effect of the cli- 
mate ; is it the malaria? Who can tell! 

In the seven or eight cars that com- 
pose the train, you will find many that 
are in the same languid condition. Of 
course, there are exceptions: you may 
find couples that have formed acquaint- 
ance on board ship, from which serious 
flirtations have arisen, carrying them on 
with the same energy in the cars; you 
will see jolly parties, that manage to 
make merry and keep alive at all times ; 
and you may tumble over a crowd in 
the baggage-car, keeping up the “spree” 
that commenced within an hour after 
the steamer had cast off from the wharf. 
The latter are case-hardened individ- 
uals, that fever won’t touch; they drink 
Bourbon to keep it off, and take the same 
to cure it; they make friends with 
baggage-masters and conductors ; they 
are always on the right side with cap- 
tains, pursers, and superintendents ; they 
have money, and they spend it freely ; 
they are on their way East to have a 
good time, and they commence early ; 
they appear to have their own way in 
every thing, and to control matters as if 
the steamships and railroad were their 
exclusive property. 

Willie Thompson—one of the two 
regular passenger conductors of the 
road—like his brother in the service, 
(Mr. Lee)—allows every license possible 
to steamer passengers, consistent with 
the regulations of the Company. He is 
part and parcel of the concern; his 
good-humored Scotch face has nearly 
always a pleasant smile upon it, and he 
knows the passenger characteristics ; he 
can tell you those that are soon to be 
sick by reason of imprudence ; he knows 
a gentleman from a snob, and the lady 
from an upstart; he can “spot” a stow- 
away, and can put him out of the train 
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if compelled to; and if the time is 
given him, he can tell you more of the 
Panama railroad than almost any man 
belonging to it. He delights in laugh- 
ing at those who are afraid of the cli- 
mate and who, like Mrs. P., take medi- 
cine to prevent ill effects therefrom. 
Years and years he has lived at all 
points on the road; he has been 
through wet and dry seasons so often, 
that he could scarcely do without the 
regular change from one to the other—- 
and yet he looks the picture of health. 
He has had the fever over and over 
again, and laughs at it now; and if you 
want to know how to get it, and how to 
get rid of it, ask him—he can tell you 
all about it, and can tell you why it is 
that so many foreigners have died in the 
vicinity of Panama, and after leaving it; 
and why it is that so many live there, 
year after year, and retain almost un- 
broken health. You can find out from 
him, also, the reason for passengers 
taking the Panama fever, after being 
onlya few hours on the Isthmus. Indeed, 
he is a guide-book on all such matters ; 
and if you can get a chance at him, 
when off duty, you will find out in an 
hour more than you ever knew before 
about the Isthmus. Mr. Lee could 
give you nearly as much ; but he is not 
talkative. In that respect he is Thomp- 
son’s opposite; in others, he is much 
the same. Both are clever fellows. 

Our friend, Mr. Prudence, was a kind 
and considerate husband ; he would do 
anything within the bounds of reason, to 
oblige his spouse ; his means were am- 
ple to gratify every expensive want; 
and he would submit to personal incon- 
venience, at any time, to keep peace 
in -the family. Now, when the train 
stopped at the summit, ten miles from 
Panama, to take water, his dearly be- 
loved wife saw among the bushes, at 
some distance from the track, a quan- 
tity of beautiful and rare flowers, and 
thought that a few of them would serve 
to adorn her state-room and counteract, 
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in a measure, the smell peculiar to all 
ships, even to a first-class steamer. A 
wish so easily gratified was equivalent 
to an order, and Mr. P., without further 
thought, plunged boldly into the bush 
with all the ardor of a young man de- 
sirous of serving his first love. Poor P. 
—he thought that he might run through 
the grass, on the Isthmus, with as much 
impunity as he used to at home, when a 
boy ; he little dreamed of what was in 
store for him; and when the flowers 
were seized and brought back in the 
train, he imagined that his trouble was 
over—that his work was fully accom- 
plished. If he had known of the gara- 
patos (wood-ticks) that were on his 
person in that short space of time, and 
that were destined to cause him many 
sleepless hours, by reason of the intense 
itching they create, he would not have 
felt so joyous at having given his wife 
gratification, by complying with a wish 
so moderate as hers. There is a moral 
in this for all men who may be cross- 
ing the Isthmus: Never, under any 
circumstances, when passing from Pan- 
ama to Aspinwall, rush away from the 
track into the grass, or bushes, to cull 
flowers for a lady—no matter how young 
or attractive she may be—unless willing 
to submit to the torture of those little in- 
sects that are there to be found in count- 
lessnumbers. Many, through ignorance, 
have done what Mr. P. did, and have 
suffered for days before knowing the 
cause of their trouble, or where the 
“confounded things” came from. 

The train has passed Gatun, the last 
station before reaching Aspinwall, and 
little change could be noticed in the 
situation of the Prudence party. True, 
the claret punch had disappeared ; many 
of the bananas and oranges had gone 
the same way; but a cloud was there, 
and hardly energy enough was left to 
express pleasure at so soon being at the 
end of one portion of the journey. When 
the prolonged sound of the whistle 
came which announced the approach to 
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Aspinwall, and the waters of the Carib- 
bean Sea and the masts of the vessels 
in the bay appeared to view, they did 
begin to brighten up; and as they gath- 
ered up the articles that had not been 
given to the baggage master—the pre- 
cious bundle included—they did, with 
one voice, almost say, that if they had 
not felt so dull and languid, so oppress- 
ed with the heat, the journey would not 
have appeared so long afterall. *T was 
over at last, however; the train had 
been brought to a stand-still ; the cars 
were disgorging their loads of human 
freight ; the Jamaica negroes in crowds 
were hanging on to the skirts of the 
passengers, seeking for a “job” as por- 
ters, and abusing those who did not see 
fit to patronize them. All Aspinwall 
had turned out to see who had arrived, 
as Mr. P., family, fruit, dry goods and 
parrots, descended from the car and 
sought the shelter of the Howard House, 
the hotel whereat first-class passengers 
most do congregate. The site of one 
of these Isthmus palaces is enough to 
give one the fever almost. And so 
Mrs. Prudence thought, for depositing 
her packages in a safe place, she in- 
sisted that Mr. P. should take her a 
walk up the track, to see what was to 
be seen of the town. It was about four, 
p.M., when this little piece of exercise 
was taken, and still very warm, for the 
sun was nearly as powerful as at noon- 
day. Mr. P. did’nt want to go, but his 
wife insisted; she wanted to walk off 
the dull feeling that had bothered her 
nearly all day; it would do her head- 
ache good. These with other excuses 
were enough—and away they went. 
About the time they started, certain 
dark, heavy clouds were rolling up from 
the southwest, and the mutterings of 
distant thunder could be heard from 
time to time. This is nothing uncom- 
mon in the tropics; but as the sun was 
shining at the same time, they gave it 
no attention. The north portion of the 
island was reached, the new church 
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had been examined, the company’s mess 
house had been peeped into, and they 
were on the return, when drops of rain 
began to fall; the sun was obscured, and 
it had become almost as dark as night. 
Soon the drops increased in size and 
number, and our devoted couple, with no 
other covering than the sun umbrella of 
Mrs. P., hurried forward in the direction 
of the hotel. Before they reached there 
they were wet to the skin, and in this 
condition they remained, for a change 
of clothing could not be had. True, 
the sun came out again, and they tried 
to dry themselves a little thereby ; but 
they had wet feet, and when the gun 
fired from the steamer, giving signal that 
the passengers could come on board, 
they were chilled through and felt any- 
thing but comfortable. They soon found 
their state room, and after undressing, 
Mrs. P. concluded that it would nut pay 
to go on deck again, even to see the 
steamer go out of the harbor. So she 
wisely “turned in” and thought to get 
warm: the chill and headache remained, 
but they gave her no uneasiness. She 
thought they would pass off soon, and 
that the next morning she would be 
as bright and as merry as ever, and 
congratulated herself that she had got 
through the transit so well. 

Mr. P. was better off; he had turned 
over a new leaf, z. e., got on dry clothing, 
and had taken the deck for it, watching 
the last moments before the plank was 
hauled ashore. He made the acquaint- 
ance of the U. S. Consul at Aspinwall, 
who is always in Panama, and listened 
to his story of how he was obliged at 
one time to wésé the passports of all 
California passengers ; how the 
rinderpest had broken out among the 
cattle ; and how he had to have an order 
issued that no hides coming from the 
Isthmus could be landed in the States 
without his certificate that they had 
covered the bodies of healthy cattle— 


and 


indeed, he was going on with a history 


of his trials and vicissitudes as Consul 
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of the United States in Acapulco and 
on the Isthmus, when the “all ashore ” 
cry came, and the conversation had to 
be broken off, much to the sorrow of 
Mr. P., who being a practical business 
man, had listened to the information 
given by our Consul with more than 
ordinary interest. He had hoped to 
learn something of the Panama fever, 
but was too late, and this information 
had to be postponed for another visit. 
The foliowing morning broke bright 
and clear; scarcely a cloud was to be 
seen, except tlie heavy bank that hung 
over the land to the southward. The 
mountains of the Isthmus had sunk 
below the horizon, and the Caribbean 
Sea—that dread, as a rule, of California 
passengers—was as smooth as possible ; 
the long, heavy swell rolled in from the 
northward, to which the noble steamer 
bowed and courtesied as politely as a 
French dancing master ; but the surface 
of the water was not even broken by 
the gentle easterly breeze, that served 
only to fan the cheeks of those who had 
ventured on deck to enjoy early morn- 
ing in the tropics. Although Mr. Pru- 
dence made his appearance at the 
breakfast table, Mrs. P. did not—her 
place was vacant; and to the questions 
asked him by every one about her ab- 
sence, he replied, that although not sea- 
sick, she was far from well. The truth 
is, that when Mrs. P. awoke, instead of 
feeling refreshed, and ready for a pleas- 
ant day on deck, she found that her 
headache remained had become 
worse ; that pains in her back and limbs 
had set in; that her skin felt dry and 


and 


parched, and her mouth seemed unnatu- 
ral. Asallthese symptoms remained, she 
thought it best to send for the doctor, 
and ask him what was the reason of 
them all. The officer came 
and had a talk with his patient—for 
Mrs. P. would talk even when a little 
After hearing all 


medical 


under the weather. 
she had to say about how she felt, his 
diagnosis was a mild case of fever— 
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Panama fever. This he told her at 
once, and was about prescribe the nec- 
essary remedies, when she broke out 
with great vehemence, and said it could 
not be so, it was impossible! The doc- 
tor asked her if she had not been guilty 
of anyimprudence. “No,” she replied, 
“T have not. I only went on shore 
from the steamer at Panama in an open 
boat; cooled off at the hotel with a 
sherry cobbler; refreshed myself with 
claret ; ate a hearty breakfast with fruit ; 
went shopping afterwards; ate lunch 
with fruit and claret on the cars, and 
got a little wet in the shower last even- 
ing at Aspinwall; besides all this, both 
myself and Mr. Prudence took fifteen 
grains of quinine before reaching Pana- 
ma. So you see that I have not been 
imprudent at all.” This argument was, 
of course, all-sufficient with the medico. 
He saw through the case at a glance— 
only another of the many he had treated 
of the same kind in travelling to and 
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WAY off in the Pacific there is a 
little kingdom, of which we at 
home know comparatively nothing ; and 
about avhich we have formed many 
strange and erroneous ideas. Many 
histories of this liliputian kingdom have 
been written ; but amidst the mass of sta- 
tistics, missionary documents, and doc- 
trines constituting them, one searches 
in vain for any record of social life, or 
any description of that foreign popula- 
tion which is fast taking the place of the 
aboriginal inhabitants. 

This duty I now propose to under- 
take ; and if I succeed in depicting for 
my readers the real state of society in 
this remote corner of the world, and in 
correcting the errors which I know they 
entertain, I shall be amply repaid. 

I would teach them that, although half- 
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from Aspinwall. He dared not contra- 
dict the lady; but he told her that not- 
withstanding her prudence she still had 
the fever; not an alarming case, or one 
that would not yield in a few days to 
proper medical treatment; but still it 
was the fever. Her reply was: “ Now, 
doctor, you don’t say that with all 
my prudence and care I have the 
fever?” “Yes, madam, you have, as 
I have told you.” ‘Well, then, doc- 
tor,” she said, “it must be the climate 
alone that caused it; for with the pre- 
cautions I have used, nothing but ma- 
laria could have brought on this attack.” 
The doctor left his patient in no pleas- 
ant frame of mind. She vowed that she 
never would return to California until 
enabled to do so overland. She still 
lives, however, and in her daily habits 
and tastes is a remarkable example 
of the insidious character, which no 
precaution can avert, of the Panama 
fever. 


THE TROPICS. 


civilized, the country is not altogether 
barbarous; and that outward refine- 
ment and culture can at least be found 
there, as well as many of the comforts 
of civilized life. 

I think I hear you say: ‘What in 
the world can the writers of eighty-six 
histories have left untold about the 
Sandwich Islands?” Wait and see. 
People at home look back forty years, 
and see Honolulu, and the islands of 
which it is the capital, as they were 
then; and these imagine, if indeed they 
take the trouble to think about it at all, 
that the population still consists of a 
few self-denying, patient, hard-worked 
missionaries, teaching crowds of untu- 
tored savages. A person going there 
from home is escorted to the steamer 
by weeping friends ; leaves photographs 
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innumerable behind; and as the ship 
bears him from sight, is mourned for, 
and finally forgotten. Should he ever 
return, he is looked upon with awe and 
fear, as one risen from the dead; and 
when the long-bereaved friends are 
convinced that he really has made that 
wonderful voyage and returned, he is 
yet jealously watched. Infants and 
small children are studiously shielded 
from him, for fear those blood-thirsty 
traits usually imputed to the Sandwich 
Islanders may have become chronic by 
force of association. I think the real rea- 
son why we at home know so little of 
Hawaii is, because of the many who go 
there so few return. Whether it is that 
they are too much enervated by the 
luxurious climate to endure another sea 
voyage, or whether the population is 
composed principally of people who 
could not make a livelihood elsewhere, 
and prefer to stay there, I can’t say; 
but the fact remains ; and it is undoubt- 
edly true, that probably not more than 
a hundred people in the United States 
think of Honolulu ag other than a dirty, 
straggling village of native huts. 

And now let me describe this minia- 
ture city. Imagine one of the prettiest 
of New England villages transplanted to 
the tropics. For the oak, the ash, and 
the pine, substitute the tamarind, the 
mango with its golden and scarlet fruit 
glittering in the sun, the acacia waving 
its yellow hair in the breeze, and the 
monkey-pod, whose pink blossoms are 
open as evening approaches, and so 
sleepy looking in day-time, as with half- 
closed petals and drooping leaves it 
shrinks from the too vivid gaze of the 
sun. 

Imagine all this ; and then picture the 
people, with their stern New England 
prejudices softened by the climate, as 
their stiff New England architecture is 
subdued by the luxuriant vegetation— 
and you would see perfection; but un- 
fortunately, this does not exist; and 
though surrounded by all in climate and 


in nature to soften their hearts and 
beautify their lives, they are - unchar- 
itably prejudiced and narrow-minded. 
They have a certain amount of polish and 
refinement of manner which would aston- 
ish people at home, who look upon them 
as barbarians; and they understand the 
art of party-giving and entertaining 
perfectly ; but still you feel that they 
“are not to the ‘manner’ born.” The 
true ring is not there; you miss an 
indescribable something, found among 
those of like position at home; and 
learn after a while, that many of these 
distinguished foreigners have histories, 
which makes a residence away from 
their own country convenient, if not 
necessary. They have certainly shown 
good taste in their selection; for, as a 
place of voluntary exile, it is decidedly 
comfortable. 

The town of Honolulu lies between 
the ocean and a range of mountains 
whose lovely valleys open towards it, 
sending their cool breezes down to re- 
fresh, and their brooks to flow through 
and beautify it. For a tropical town it 
is laid out regularly, and the streets are 
wide and well kept. The fine macad- 
amized roads leading from the city are 
among its best features; and at the 
hour of sunset, they are crowded with 
carriages and equestrians. There you 
may see what Honolulu really is. If par- 
ticularly fortunate, you may first see the 
king rolling by in a handsome barouche 
drawn by four fine horses. You look up- 
on his black face, and portly figure, and 
if an American, raise your Republican 
head an inch higher, and forever after 
look down upon those unfortunate coun- 
trymen of yours, who have never had a 
glimpse of royalty. After “‘ His Majesty” 
gallop his staff, glittering in gorgeous 
uniforms of gold, scarlet and green. 
With astonishment you see they are 
white ; and when young Guppy tells you 
that most of them Aave deen your own 
countrymen, you turn away thankful 
that they are such no longer. 
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Sauntering up the valley road a little 
further, you hear the sound of shouting 
and laughing, and passing you at full 
speed ride a group of native women, 
seated astride their spirited little 
horses ; as you look at the bright col- 
ored fehaes, gay jackets, and flower- 
wreathed hats of those female centaurs, 
and then at the wild and picturesque 
scenery around, you think they are the 
only objects yet seen in keeping with 
the country. , 

Soon you hear the rumble of a car- 
riage; you turn, and lo! one of the 
king’s ministers approaches. He may 
be French, English or American; you 
never think at first to what country he 
belongs, for you are lost in the magni- 
tude of the fact that he is an official ; 
this is written upon his face in unmis- 
takable characters. ll traces of a 
former more plebeian life have been 
erased, when as barkeeper, footman, or 
peddler, he gained his bread in his 
native land. Instead you read: “ Clear 
the way! I, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Attorney General, Judge of 
the Supreme Court, (as the case may 
be) I come! J help to steer this 
ship of State through the breakers 
which, rolling from all quarters of the 
earth, threaten to engulf her. I, with 
fifty others help to govern sixty thou- 
sand people; nearly as many as con- 
stitute a fourth-rate town in my own 
country.” He passes by, unconscious 
of the admiration he has inspired; and 
you turn for the next picture in this 
panorama—this mimic life in a mimic 
government. The subdued trot of a 
couple of fat, lazy-looking steeds breaks 
upon your ear, and a comfortable old 
fashioned carriage nears you; on the 
front seat a Chinese or Japanese Coolie 
sits as coachman ; on the back a white- 
haired, well-to-do old missionary, whose 
face grows more placid as he looks at 
the passing natives, and thinks as he 
sees them arranged in flannel of many 
colors, and blanket shawls bought at 
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one of his stores, that the labors of 
himself and others have not been 
wasted. Forty years’ instruction have 
taught these ignorant savages to wear 
woolens where the mercury always 
marks at least eighty degrees in the 
shade, and his reward is in proportion 
to his work. A handsome homestead, 
sugar plantations, stock ranches, dry 
goods and hardware stores, illustrate 
to the native mind their wickedness in 
not needing dry goods and hardware 
before, and serve to show the owner 
that he has not labored in the vineyard 
of the Lord for naught. 

If your patience is not yet exhausted, 
and you wait a little longer, you will see 
the members of the Corps Diplomat- 
igue. First comes a pheton drawn by 
two ponies; a tiger is seated behind, 
and the English Minister holds the 
reins; he evidently carries a pocket 
edition of England always with him. 
As one meets occasionally the stage 
Yankee in real life, with bell-crowned 
hat, long-tailed coat, and nasal twang, 
so in this representative of old England 
is seen the veritable John Bull of Punch; 
a diluted “Lord Dundreary” in fact, 
without his hair dye. Long red side- 
whiskers, drawl, ignorance of, and dis- 
belief in, everything not English; a 
nondescript style of dress, originated 
evidently by himself, and a thorough 
contempt for everything he is ignorant 
of, added to the national rudeness, and 
want of savoir faire, constitute this rep- 
resentative of Britannia. Shortly after 
comes the American Minister, who cer- 
tainly shows by his team that he has 
a fine appreciation of a good horse, if 
he has not of himself; and one would 
be inclined to doubt it, from his holding 
a position here. He is noted, I believe, 
for strong diplomatic propensities, only 
held in check by the smallness of his 
field of operations. He affects a Bis- 
marck cast of countenance, and the ex- 
pression of his moustache is slightly 
Bismarckian. His life is supposed to be 
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one continual stratagem, or series of 
stratagems, and he lives in comparative 
isolation, doing the “grand, gloomy, 
and peculiar” for the bird of his coun- 
try. Next comes the well-to-do planter ; 
there is no mistaking him. He bears 
all over him the stamp of the nouvéau 
richesse, and his family the same. 
Their complacent looks seem to say: 
“See us! we have more money, live in 
the finest house, wear the richest 
clothes, and use worse grammar, than 
any one else in the kingdom.” It is 
well their thoughts never stray beyond 
the boundaries of their own little gov- 
ernment. If they could only see how 
“shoddy” lives at home, their glory 
would be short-lived. Their houses, 
money, clothes, even their bad gram- 
mar, hard as that is to surpass, would 
fade into insignificance before the great- 
ness of real shoddy, where this is but a 
feeble imitation. 

And now the other carriages roll 
spitefully past each other, and you rec- 
ognize the editors of the metropolis— 
the “Potts and Slurk” of Honolulu. 
The one, graceful, courteous, ever bland 
in conversation, while his pen is dipped 
in liquid lighting, scathing all against 
whom it is directed. Satire polished 
and scholarly, but none the less bitter, 
flows from it; for example: “ The dri- 
velling idiot who edits that disgraceful 
and dastardly sheet, the Advertiser,” 
etc., etc. The other, candid, straight- 
forward, honest—a man of the people. 
You see upon his face that he is com- 
posing those pitiless denunciations 
which afterwards you read as follows : 
“Our obscure and filthy contemporary, 
the Gazette,” etc., etc. ; and looking at 
those two great literary stars as they 
pass, you sigh to think their country 
lost them through want of appreciation. 

By this time you are tired, for it is 
growing dark, and you go home, take a 
cup of tea, light a cigar and fall into a 
reverie. How strange that you are 
really in the so-called Cannibal Islands, 
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and what a queer people they are; you 
wonder why they are no longer car- 
niverous, and conclude the climate is 
so much warmer than formerly, that it 
has destroyed both appetite and energy. 
This want of activity you notice in 
everything. It is not confined to the 
people alone. The very animals are 
enervated. The cats never catch rats 
or mice. On the contrary, they live 
together most amicably. Roosters stand 
around on one leg all day, and crow all 
night. Hens only lay under protest, 
and as few eggs as possible. It is a 
curious country in every way. They 
have cats without tails, for they would 
be useless appendages ; nokitten would 
have energy enough to run after her 
tail if she had one, and no child born 
there is vigorous enough to pull it for 
her. Some of the very birds on Ha- 
waii have no wings, as though Nature her- 
self recognized the fact that they would 
never be used if given. You find geese 
upon the highest mountains, miles away 
from water, while the horses are am- 
phibious, and feed under water in the 
marshes and ponds, with only the tips 
of their ears visible, through which, you 
are told, they breathe, and you do not 
for an instant doubt it ; for in a country 
where the natives mount them from 
the wrong side; where in euchre the 
ten takes the ace; where John Bull 
sometimes becomes civil because it is 
too warm to bluster; and where Jona- 
than, with all his love and pride of his 
country, consents to expatriate himself 
and children, anything is possible. 
Society in this peculiar place is made 
up of so many contradictory elements 
that it can scarcely be described. Most 
of the people are evidently occupying 
social positions far above those which 
they would fill at home, and from close 
observation have moulded their manners 
after those of persons of good family, 
education and refinement, who have 
drifted hither, on flying visits, in search 
of novelty or of health. There are afew 
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resident families who possess educa- 
tion, and have seen something of the 
outside world; those few have intro- 
duced into society whatever of outward 
refinement it has. It is peculiarly a party- 
giving and party-going place. Dancing 
parties, dinner parties, lunch parties, 
card parties—all kinds of parties—are of 
daily occurrence. At the first named 
you can dance all the dances familiar to 
the days of your grandmother, sur- 
rounded by cotemporary costumes. At 
the next you can eat the dishes charac- 
teristic of every age and clime. It is 
said that the cookery of a country is 
an evidence of the progress of its civil- 
ization, and the cookery of the islands, 
like their society, is slightly mixed. 
You can astonish your stomach with 
Chinese, French and native viands, 
served up in a style which is certainly 
unique, but all tainted with those for- 
eign and unfamiliar flavors which leave 
one in a state of continual and disagree- 
able suspicion as to whether dog, cat, 
or some other domestic.friend may not 
be concealed under the guise of a ra- 
gout, or paté. None of the cooks in the 
archipelago, I think, rise to the dignity 
of artistes. Opium-eating Chinese, 
taught in a chop house or by some 
thrifty housekeeper; or, at best, some 
American citizen of African descent, 
who has had a three-years’ experience 
in the galley of a whale ship, constitute 
the staple of island cooks. The Spanish 
proverb, that “ God sends meat, but the 
devil sends cooks,” could apply to no 
place better than there. Taking into 
consideration the many drawbacks is- 
land housekeepers must suffer, dinner 
parties may be said to be the great suc- 
cess of that country; and as they are 
the great’ success, so are lunch parties 
the great failures. That mingling of 
the male and female element at a lunch, 
which we see at home, is unknown 
there. The dance before lunch in the 
half-shaded parlor of our country houses, 
and the walks and quiet flirtations on 
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the verandah, or under the trees, which 
a summons to the table breaks rudely 
upon; then, when seated, the laughter 
and jests, brightening the monotony of 
eating, and the soft words and looks 
which idealize the most prosaic neces- 
sity; and afterward, while the mascu- 
line portion of the guests are enjoying 
the cherished cigar and glass of wine on 
the porches, to the sound of sweetest 
music from piano or harp which comes 
floating through the open windows, until 
all the “reveries of a bachelor” are fully 
realized! How well we love, too, the 
game of croquet on the smooth grassy 
lawn, which makes an ending to this 
most charming of all entertainments. 
Honolulu lunch parties are very differ- 
ent affairs. Precisely in the heat of the 
day, old ladies, starched spinsters and 
a slight sprinkling of young girls arrive, 
each with some work. No gentlemen 
are invited, and none expected. Amid 
the clatter of feminine tongues,” the 
knitting, crocheting, and sewing goes 
busily on. The object seems to be, to 
ventilate and demolish the character of 
every one not fortunate enough to be 
present; and when that has been suc- 
cessfully accomplished, all file solemnly 
in to the tables, where nothing is heard 
in intervals between the sound of knives 
and forks except ponderous - compli- 
ments from ancient ladies to the hostess 
upon the excellence of her jellies, pickles, 
etc., and the suppressed giggles of the 
younger ones, while conversing in un- 
der tones upon that forbidden subject— 
man; for into this charmed circle no 
member of our unfortunate sex, I am 
told, has ever been allowed to enter. 
When the great ends of the day have 
been attained—eating and gossip— 
the party adjourn to the drawing room 
once more, where the young girls look 
wearily over albums and music, while 
the old ones discuss babies, physic, 
and diseases, until the fixed hour for 
breaking up arrives. 

The most pleasant of all amusements 
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in Honolulu are the moonlight riding- 
parties. The moon seems fuller and 
brighter there than in any other place ; 
and one sees very few prettier sights 
than twenty or thirty young people 
riding at full speed, with song and laugh, 
along one of those white, macadamized 
roads, made white by being covered with 
coral dust, looking in the subdued light 
like a river of silver stretching away 
into the indistinct distance, and border- 
ed with all that is lovely of verdure and 
luxuriant of foliage. The rides out of 
town are pleasant, and the views perfect. 
The eye fairly revels in beauty; and if 
you wish to enjoy it in its fullest sense, 
you should ride down to the beach to- 
wards evening. To your right the sun 
is setting in a blaze of glory, behind a 
purple grating of cloud, leaving a long, 
golden trail behind it. The sky is 
flushed with crimson, purple and gold ; 
and all its gorgeous coloring lies reflected 
in the bosom of the ocean; to your left, 
it is raining in the valleys, while the hill 
tops are touched with sunlight; and 
the falling drops look like a veritable 
shower of diamonds ; while beyond, dark 
masses of vapor are floating away ; and 
a rainbow spans the earth and ocean, 
radiant one moment, then fading with 
the sunset. The purple mists steal si- 
lently down the hills; and as night lets 
down its curtain, and you go home, 
your soul is filled with beauty such as 
you have dreamed of, but never hoped 
to realize. 

Of the young society in Honolulu I 
can say little. It has periods of the 
wildest gaiety, when a number of naval 
vessels are in port; and times of dullest 
stagnation, when they are not. The 
young men are good-natured, gentle- 
manly, and on the whole, perhaps are 
the better portion of the society. Of 
the young ladies, an utter absence of 
beauty and grace is their most striking 
feature ; still, they do not want for at- 
tention. Besides their island swains 
and naval admirers, they have occasion- 
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ally a stray beau, of fortune and edu- 
cation, wandering @ /a Lord Lovel 
“strange countries for to see, see, see,” 
and who remains there perhaps a month 
or two—first from curiosity, then en- 
slaved by some fair Phyllis—until tired 
of rustic airs and graces, after raising 
hopes he never meant to realize, “he 
folds his tent like the Arab, and silently 
steals away.” 

All kinds of public amusement abound. 
Concerts, where scrawny young ladies 
of uncertain age, in the most juvenile 
toilets, warble in raspy voices suggest- 
ive of a comb and curl paper, “I would 
I were a daisy;” and bouncing maid- 
ens, in stentorian tones, shout “ Casta 
Diva,” or “Lucia di quest anima,;” 
and fairs, where the usual number of 
baby socks are sold to old bachelors, 
and cigar-cases and pin-cushions are 
disposed of to young ones. Strawberry 
festivals are also sometimes held, as 
this most delicious fruit can always be 
procured. The Royal Hawaiian The- 
atre, patronized by occasional strolling 
companies, is a truly imposing building, 
and stands a proud monument of na- 
tional greatness. Its exterior is severely 
simple, looking not unlike a Pennsyl- 
vania barn with the paint worn off. 
-The inside is built in the popular horse- 
shoe style, with boxes on each side of 
the stage. There is a “general flavor 
of mild decay” about the whole build- 
ing rather alarming to a stranger, who 
is not at all reassured as it vibrates to 
the laughter of an audience, and trem- 
bles at their plaudits. Here one sees. 
the beauty and fashion of the city, ra- 
diant in opera-cloaks, and using opera- 
glasses, although the stage is not fifty 
feet from any part of the house. Fancy- 
dress balls are also a feature of society 
there. One may see personages of all 
nations so accurately disguised, that 
the characters they represent would 
never be suspected. Emaciated Fal- 
staffs, and corpulent Lacifers; native 
ladies, as water-nymphs and Auroras ; 
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scraggy old maids, as flower-girls and 
“ Titanias ;” “Leicester,” with attenu- 
ated limbs, in tights; and Shakspeare 
in the last style of peg-top trousers ; 
Diana, in full part? dress, and Minerva, 
ditto, dancing with Mercury, in a white 
linen suit of San Francisco make, and 
a pair of wings fastened to his feet, to 
emphasize the character—all apparently 
self-satisfied, and full of enjoyment. 
The floating population of the islands 
is steadily increasing. Sight-seers and 
invalids constitute the principal portion 
of the visitors. Of the natural produc- 
tions, volcanic and cutaneous eruptions, 
lava, and savages, are the staple arti- 
cles. However, everything introduced 
increases and multiplies fearfully. You 
notice this in horses. Every Kanaka 
owns a horse; you can buy one for fifty 
cents. Very good ones dre sold for 
two dollars and a half. You may see 
architectural steeds of every size, shape 
and color ; but all famous for a rabbity- 
gait, wind which never breaks, and a 
talent for living upon any and every 
thing, including rusty nails, pieces of 


rope, vegetables, lava, California hay, - 


and other equally nutritious food. The 
bad and good have been introduced 
into that country in very equal propor- 
tions—the most beautiful trees, love- 
liest flowers, and delicious fruits, with 
the most annoying insects, and loath- 
some diseases; centipedes occupy your 
bed on terms of closest intimacy; and 
scorpions dog your footsteps with per- 
severing diligence. As for mosquitoes 
and white ants, words could not do them 
justice—the former devour you, and 
the latter devour your furniture and 
books. 

Of the Court I have not yet spoken, 
feeling a pardonable timidity about en- 
tering upon a subject so awe-inspiring, 
and of such immensity; but any one 
who has been presented at “St James,” 
will at once see the resemblance be- 
tween the two; one being based upon 
all the traditions of English Court life, 
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and the other on “Za Grand Duchesse 
de Gerolstein and is also not unlike it. 
The popular idea abroad that the king 
is an “old, feeble, diseased man,” is a 
mistake. His majesty is about thirty- 
eight, is in perfect health, and bids fair 
to outlive all his native subjects, who 
are popularly supposed to be extinct 
about eighteen hundred and ninety ; in 


- that case, he might be induced by “ Un- 


cle Sam” to accept the Governership 
of the island, thus retaining his author- 
ity over those white residents who are 
now so ready to admit his superiority 
to them in mind, as he undoubtedly is 
in matter. His cabinet consists of 
Chancellor, Minister of Foreign Affairs, 
Minister of Finance, Minister of the 
Interior, Attorney General, Minister of 
War, Commander-in-Chief, and Lord 
High Admiral, etc., etc. Occasionally 
one man holds all the offices, and claims 
all the titles; but generally each office 
is filled by a separate individual, and 
all are white men of different national- 
ities, but principally they are Ameri- 
cans. 

The Hawaiian army under drill is a 
sight to strike terror into the stoutest 
heart of any who may have gone there 
intent on fillibustering or annexation. 
The infantry consists of one company ; 
the cavalry of fifty men; and the artil- 
lery of the same number, and a dozen or 
two small cannon, which invariably burst 
when fired, thereby costing his majesty 
the lives of two or three of his subjects. 
Should this number of men appear small 
in the army, it is amply remedied in 
the number of officers. Colonels, Ma- 
jors and Captains abound. To this sin- 
gle company of infantry, and the staff 
organizatign, there are two Colonels, 
four Majors, and about fifteen Captains 
and Lieutenants; these officers are 
nearly all white men, and one cannot 
help thinking, when looking at them 
drilling their large body of troops, that 
here is military genius indeed! Here 
may be, perhaps, “some Cromwell, 
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guiltless of his country’s blood,” doomed 
to die, and be forgotten, unacknowl- 
edged and unknown ! 

The head of this nation, his most 
Christian majesty, Kamehameha V, and 
the greater part of his dingy subjects, 
do not go into what is called “socie- 
ty,” but prefer their mats, Aule hue, 
and poi, to dancing or feasting with 
the foreigners; so a stranger is always 
entertained by the cabinet ministers, 
rarely seeing the king or his native 
Court; and you are surprised at the 
few native ladies you meet. As a peo- 
ple, I think they are good tempered, 
lazy, ungrateful, and worthless gener- 
ally. The only real good civilization 
seems to have done them is to lessen 
their number. 

The favorite dissipation among all 
classes is attending innumerable auc- 
tions. These auctions bear the same 
relation to Honolulu society that the 
opera does to that of New York. The 
“season” opens generally in the au- 
tumn, when money is plenty, and peo- 
ple are breaking up housekeeping to go 
to the coast for a while; a young lady 
will tell you with the air of a New York 
belle, that “she hopes the gay season 
will soon be over, for she has been dis- 
sipating fearfully every day fora month,” 
and when you inquire, you find she has 
been present at all the auctions of the 
season. Every one is either a male or 
a female “ Toodles.” Young men meet 
their fancées there, and old ones go as 
to an exchange to talk business with 
their fellow townsmen. These people 
will pay double the price of anything at 
an auction which they would give if 
buying at a store. Everything brings a 
good price except books. There is no 
demand for the “grand old masters, or 
the bards sublime ;” a box of books will 
be put up, and knocked down at halfa 
dollar. I have seen pickles sold at 
seventy-five cents a jar, and Prescott’s 
Ferdinand and [sabella at twelve and 
a half cents a volume; at the same sale 
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I have known looking glasses worth a 
shilling at home bring a dollar each; 
and have seen the Encyclopedia Brit- 
annica, worth five dollars, sell for a read. 
Evidently, literature*is at a discount ; 
you enter a book store and ask to see 
some new works, and you are gravely 
shown “ Jom Fones,” “The Sentimental 
Fourney,” “Thaddeus of Warsaw,” 
and are informed that they are “just 
out ;” you meekly ask for the very latest 
thing they have received, books, paper, 
anything ; and are handed “ Buchanan’s 
Inaugural Address.” 

Another thing which surprises a 
Stranger, is the utter forgetfulness of 
everything relating to their own coun- 
try, which seems to pervade the minds 
of all who have lived there long, as the 
narrow, confined life they lead merges 
hopes, thoughts, everything in their 
adopted land. If you chance, in con- 
versation, to stray away from their be- 
loved subject—“ the Islands”—you are 
brought up suddenly, and compelled to 
return to the old topic. Should you 
speak of the growing size of American 
cities, you are immediately told that two 
thousand foreigners have settled in 
Honolulu during the past forty-six 
years ; and when recovering from the 
enormity of this emigration, you speak 
of the number of newspapers at home, 
and refer casually to Horace Greeley, 
James Gordon Bennett, or George D. 
Prentice, you are asked confidentially, 
“‘whether their papers have the circula- 
tion, sir, which ours have,” and whether 
those gentlemen compare intellectually 
with So-and-so, their favorite editor; 
should you answer in the affirmative, 
you are met with a look of pitying incre- 
dulity. 

On steamer day, as the little vessel 
goes out with a dozen passengers, and 
a crowd comprising two hundred for- 
eigners and natives gazing upon her 
in delighted astonishment, your next 
neighbor saysgravely: “ Don’t see any- 
thing like this in San Francisco, steamer 
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day, do you?” You answer submis- 
sively and truthfully: “No;” for you 
know a denial would never be credited, 
and you would only be accused of try- 
ing to make them believe travellers’ 
tales which could by no possibility be 
true. 

Every place of any note is famous for 
some one thing, and Honolulu is noto- 
rious for its gossip, scandal, and the 
unvarying sugpicion with which all 
strangers are regarded by the Govern- 
ment. Upon your first arrival you are 
suspected of being a secret Government 
agent of the United States ; and when 
you have successfully proved that you 
are no such honorable official, you are 
immediately accused of being some- 
thing, or somebody, else beside the 
simple traveller in search cf information 
or amusement, which you really are. 
The principal employment there, and 
that in which most persons are engaged, 
is the easy and lucrative one of minding 
each other’s business; the men grow 
rich at it, and the women grow thin. 
It is certainly profitable to the former, 
for people never resent intrusion; the 
climate precludes it. If one man calls 
another a liar, he is quietly told that he 
can’t prove it. If another runs away 
with his neighbor’s wife, the injured 
neighbor passes him on the street the 
next day without recognition. 
man there paints his friends in the 


Every 


blackest colors ; every woman does the 
same by hers. As you pass residences 
placed in the midst of beautiful grounds, 
all apparently the homes of peace and 
happiness, you sigh to think that in 
each there dwells a monster in human 
shape, incapable of the slightest emo- 
tion of affection or humanity. You go 
there supposing it a preéminently virtu- 
ous and proper town; but taking the 
words of the people for truth, you leave 
convinced there be few 


may worse 


Honolulu is certainly 


places anywhere. 
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a most bezutiful town, and the surround- 
ing scenery is such as artists love to 
paint and poets to praise. Each house 
has its garden filled with trees, flowers 
and fountains; there is everything to 
please the eye, and where, as. in many 
cases, the ‘houses are built of the white 
coral rock, and embraced by boughs of 
living green, the effect is very charm- 
ing, and one can imagine how the lives 
of these people drift away in calm for- 
getfulness that an outer world exists. 

A few years since, the only commu- 
nication which the inhabitants of the 
islands had with the rest of the world 
was the annual missionary ship, which 
made its slow and tedious way around 
Cape Horn, bringing letters, papers and 
fashions from home a year old. Now, 
they have a lime of steamers to San 
Francisco, and talk largely of more im- 
portant steam lines which at some fu- 
ture day are to “tap” the islands on 
their way to Australia and China. The 
speedy completion of the Pacific Rail- 
road is looked forward to with hopeful 
anticipation, and its effect on the future 
prosperity of the group discussed with 
grave complacency. 

As time elapses, and these people are 
brought into closer contact with the 
rest of the world, the discordant and 
disagreeable elements in their society 
will disappear, and they will gain all the 
suavity and polish of their older neigh- 
The country is simply an out- 
The 


people, both foreign and native, are imi- 


bors. 
post of California and Oregon. 


tative and easily impressed, and before 
another decade has passed, Hawaiian so- 
ciety will receive from San Francisco 
its manners and morals along with its 
dresses and dry goods. With such an 
additional responsibility resting upon 
their shoulders, the good people of the 
“Golden City” will have to look to it 
that their principles and garments shall 


both be unexceptionable. 
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LOST IN 
= OWN with your helm! 
you’ll have us hard and fast 


aground !” 

My acquaintance with Captain Boo- 
den was at that time somewhat limited, 
and if possible, I knew less of the diffi- 
cult and narrow exit from Bolinas Bay 
than I did of Captain Booden. So with 
great trepidation I jammed the helm 
hard down, and the obedient little Lively 
Polly fell off easily and we were over 
the bar and gliding gently along under 
the steep bluff of the Mesa, whose 
rocky edge, rising sheer from the beach 
and crowned with dry grass, rose far 
above the pennon of the little schooner. 
I did not intend to deceive Captain 
Booden, but being anxious to work my 
way down to San Francisco, I had 
shipped as “able seaman” on the 
Lively Polly, though it was a long day 
since I had handled a foresheet or 
anything bigger than the little plungers 
which hover about Bolinas Bay; and 
latterly I had been ranching it at Point 
Reyes, so what could I know about the 
bar and the shoals of the harbor, I 
would like to know? We had glided 
out of the narrow channel which is 
skirted on one side bya wide, long sand- 
spit that curves around and makes 
the southern and western shelter of the 
bay, and on the other side by a huge 
elevated tongue of table land, called by 
the inhabitants thereabouts, the Mesa. 
High, precipitous, perpendicular, level, 
and dotted with farm-houses, this sin- 
gular bit of land stretches several 
miles out southward to sea, bordered 
with a rocky beach, and tapered off into 
the wide ocean with Duxbury Reef—a 
dangerous rocky reef, curving down to 
the southward and almost always white 
with foam, save when the sea is calm, 








THE FOG. 


THE FOG. 
and then the great lazy green waves 
eddy noiselessly over the half-hidden 


rocks, or slip like oil over the dreadful 
dangers which they hide. 

Behind us was the lovely bay of Bo- 
linas, blue and sparklingin the summer 
afternoon sun, its borders dotted with 
thrifty ranches, and’ the woody ravines 
and bristling Tamalpais Range rising 
over all.- The tide was running out, and 
only a peaceful swash whispered along 
the level sandy beach on our left, where 
the busy sandpiper chased the playful 
wave as it softly rose and fell along the 
shore. On the higher centre of the 
sand-spit which shuts in the bay on 
that side, a row of ashy-colored gulls 
sunned themselves, and blinked at us 
sleepily as we drifted slowly out of the 
channel, our breeze cut off by the Mesa 
that hemmed us in onthe right. I have 
told you that I did not much pretend 
to seamanship, but I was not sorry that 
I had taken passage on the Lively Polly, 
for there is always something novel and 
fascinating to me in coasting a region 
which I have heretofore known only by 
its hills, cafions and sea-beaches. The 
trip is usually made from Bolinas Bay 
to San Francisco in five or six hours, 
when wind and tide favor ; and I could 
bear being knocked about by Captain 
Booden for that length of time, espec- 
ially as there was one other hand on 
board —“ Lanky ” he was called — but 
whether a foremast hand or landsman, 
I do not know. He had been teaching 
school at Jaybird Cafion, and was a lit- 
tle more awkward with the running rig- 
ging of the Lively Polly than I was. 
Captain Booden was, therefore, the 
main reliance of the little twenty-ton 
schooner, and if her deck-load of fire- 
wood and cargo of butter and eggs ever 
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reached a market, the skillful and pro- 
fane skipper Should have all the credit 
thereof. 

The wind died away, and the sea, 
before ruffled with a wholesale breeze, 
grew as calm as a sheet of billowy glass, 
heaving only in long, gentle undulations 
on which the sinking sun bestowed a 
green and golden glory, dimmed only 
by the white fog-bank that came drift- 
ing slowly up from the Farralones, now 
shut out from view by the lovely haze. 
Captain Booden gazed morousely on the 
western horizon, and swore by a big 
round oath that we should not have a 
capful of wind if that fog-bank did not 
lift. But we were fairly out of the bay ; 
the Mesa was lessening in the distance, 
and as we drifted slowly southward the 
red-roofed buildings on its level rim 
grew to look like toy-houses, and we 
heard the dull moan of the ebb-tide on 
Duxbury Reef on our starboard bow. 
The sea grew dead calm and the wind 
fell quite away, but still we drifted south- 
ward, passing Rocky Point and peering 
curiously into Pilot Boat Cove, which 
looked so strangely ‘unfamiliar to me 
from the sea, though I had fished in its 
trout-brooks many a day, and had haul- 
ed drift-wood from the rocky beach to 
Johnson’s ranch in times gone by. The 
tide turned after sundown, and Captain 
Booden thought we ought to get a bit 
of wind then; but it did not come, and 
the fog crept up and up the glassy sea, 
rolling in huge wreaths of mist, shutting 
out the surface of the water, and finally, 
the gray rocks of North Heads were 
hidden, and little by little, the shore 
was curtained from our view and we 
were becalmed in the fog. 

To say that the skipper swore would 
hardly describe his case. He cursed 
his luck, his stars, his foretop, his main 
hatch, his blasted foolishness, his lubber- 
ly crew—-Lanky and I—and a variety 
of other persons and things; but all to 
no avail. Night came on, and the light 
on North Heads gleamed at us with a 
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sickly eye through the deepening fog. 
We had a bit of luncheon with us, but 
no fire, and were fain to content our- 
selves with cold meat, bread.and water, 
hoping that a warm breakfast in San 
Francisco would make some amends 
for our present short rations. But the 
night wore on, and we were still tum- 
bling about in the rising sea without 
wind enough to fill our sails, a rayless 
sky overhead, and with breakers con- 
tinually under our lee. Once we saw 
lights. on shore, and heard the sullen 
thud of rollers that smote against the 
rocks ; it was aggravating, as the fog 
lifted for a space, to see the cheerful 
windows of the Cliff House, and almost 
hear the merry calls of pleasure-seekers 
as they muffled themselves in their 
wraps and drove gaily up the hill, reck- 
less of the poor homeless mariners who 
were drifting comfortlessly about so 
near the shore they could not reach. 
We got out the sweeps and rowed lusti- 
ly for several hours, steering by the 
compass and taking our bearings from 
the cliff. 

But we lost our bearings in the maze 
of currents in which we soon found 
ourselves, and the dim shore melted 
away in the thickening fog. To add to 
our difficulties, Captain Booden put his 
head most frequently into the cuddy ; 
and when it emerged, he smelt dread- 
fully of gin. Lanky and I held a secret 
council, in which we agreed in case he 
became intoxicated, we would rise up in 
mutiny, and work the vessel on our own 
account. He shortly “lost his head,” 
as Lanky phrased it; and slipping down 
on the deck, went quietly into the sleep 
of the gin-drunken. At four o’clock in 
the morning the gray fog grew grayer 
with the early dawning; and as I gazed 
with weary eyes into the vague unknown 
that shut us in, Booden roused him from 
his booze, and seizing the tiller from 
my hand, bawled: “’Bout ship, you 
swab! We’re on the Farralones!” 
And sure enough, there loomed right 
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under our starboard quarter a group of 
conical rocks, steeply rising from the 
restless blue sea. Their wild white sides 
were crowded with chattering sea-fow] ; 
and far above, like a faint nimbus in the 
sky, shone the feeble rays of the light- 
house lantern, now almost quenched by 
the dull gleam of day that crept up 
from the water. The helm was jammed 
hard down. There was no time to get 
out sweeps; but still drifting helplessly, 
we barely grazed the bare rocks of the 
islet, and swung clear, slinking once 
more into the gloom. 

Our scanty stock of provisions and 
water was gone; but there was no dan- 
ger of starvation, for the generous pro- 
duct of the henneries and dairies of 
Bolinas filled the vessel’s hold—albeit, 
raw eggs and butter without bread 
might only serve as a barrier against 
famine. So we drifted and tumbled 
about—still no wind and no sign of the 
lifting of the fog. Once in a while it 
would roll upward and show a long, flat 
expanse of water, tempting us to believe 
that the blessed sky was coming out at 
last ; but soon the veil fell again, and 
we aimlessly wondered where we were 
and whither we were drifting. There 
is something awful and mysterious in 
the shadowy nothingness that surrounds 
one in a fog at sea. You fancy that out 
of that impenetrable mist may suddenly 
burst some great disaster or danger. 
Strange shapes appear to be forming 
themselves in the obscurity out of which 
they emerge; and the eye is wearied 
beyond expression with looking into a 
vacuity which continually promises to 
evolve into something, but never does. 

Thus idly drifting, we heard, first, 
the creaking of a block; then, a faint 
wash of sea; and out of the white 
depths of the fog came the bulky hull 
of a full-rigged ship. Her sails were 
set, but she made scarcely steerage- 
way. Her rusty sides and general look 
bespoke a long voyage just concluding ; 
and we found on hailing her that she 


was the British ship Marathon, from 
Calcutta, for San Francisco. We board- 
ed the Marathon, though almost in sight 
of our own port, with something of the 
feeling that shipwrecked seamen may 
have when they reach land. It was odd 
that we, lost and wandering as we were, 
should be thus encountered in the vast 
unknown where we were drifting by a 
strange ship; and though scarcely two 
hours’ sail from home, should be sup- 
plied with bread and water by a Brit- 
isher from the Indies. We gave them 
all the information we had about the 
pilots, whom we wanted so much to 
meet ourselves; and after following 
slowly for a few hours by the huge side 
of our strange friend, parted company— 
the black hull and huge spars of the 
Indiaman gradually lessening in the 
mist that shut her from our view. We 
had touched a chord that bound us to 
our fellow men ;-but it was drawn from 
our hands, and the unfathomable abyss 
in which we floated had swallowed up 
each human trace, except what was 
comprised on the contracted deck of 
the Lively Polly, where Captain Booden 
sat glumly whittling, and Lanky medi- 
tatively peered after the disappeared 
Marathon, as though his soul and all 
its hopes had gone with her. The 
deck, with its load of cordwood; the 
sails and rigging; the sliding hutch 
of the little cuddy; and all the features 
of the Lively Polly, but yesterday so 
unfamiliar—were now as odiously weari- 
some, as though I had known them for 
acentury. It seemed as if I had never 
known any other place. 

All that day we floated aimlessly along, 
moved only by the sluggish currents, 
which shifted occasionally, but generally 
bore us westward and southward; not 
a breath of wind arose, and our sails 
were as useless as though we had been 
on dry land. Night came on again, and 
found us still entirely without reckoning 
and as completely “at sea” as ever be- 
fore. To add to our discomfort, a driz- 
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zling rain, unusual for the season of the 
year, set in, and we cowered on the wet 
deck-load, more than ever disgusted 
with each other and the world. During 
the night, a big ocean steamer came 
plunging and crashing through the 
darkness, her lights gleaming redly 
through the dense medium as she cau- 
tiously felt her way past us, falling off 
afew points as she heard our hail. We 
lay right in her path, but with tin horns 
and a wild Indian yell from the versatile 
Lanky, managed to make ourselves 
heard, and the mysterious stranger dis- 
appeared in the fog as suddenly as she 
had come, and we were once more alone 
in the darkness. 

The night wore slowly away and we 
made out to catch a few hours’ sleep, 
standing “watch and watch” with each 
other of our slender crew. Day dawned 
again, and we broke our fast with the 
last of the AZarathon’s biscuit, having 
“broken cargo” eke out our cold 
repast with some of the Bolinas butter 
and eggs which we were taking to a 


to 


most unexpected market. 

Suddenly, about six o’clock in the 
morning, we heard the sound of break- 
ers ahead, and above the sullen roar of 
the surf I distinctly heard the tinklings 
of a bell. We got out our sweeps and 
had commenced to row wearily once 
more, when the fog lifted and before us 
A high range of 
with 


lay the blessed land. 

sparsely wooded hills, 
rocky ledges, and with abrupt slopes, 
covered with brown dry grass, running 
to the water’s edge, formed the back- 


crowned 


ground of the picture. Nearer, a tongue 
of high land, brushy and rocky, made 
out from the main shore, and curving 
southward, formed a shelter to what 
seemed a harbor within. Against this 
precipitous point the sea broke with a 
heavy blow, and a few ugly peaks of 
rock lifted their heads above the heaving 
green of the sea. High up above the 
sky-line rose one tall, sharp, blue peak, 


yet veiled in the floating mist, but its 
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base melted away into a mass of verdure 
that stretched from the shore far up the 
mountain side. Our sweeps were now 
used to bring us around the point, and 
cautiously pulling in, we opened a lovely 
bay, bordered with orchards and vine- 
yards, in the midst of which was a neat 
village, glittering white in the sunshine, 
and clustered around an old-fashioned 
mission church, whose quaint gable and 
tower reminded us of the buildings of 
the early Spanish settlers of the country. 
As we neared the shore (there was no 
landing-place) we could see an unwonted 
commotion in the clean streets, and a 
flag was run up to the top of a white 
staff that stood in the midst of a plaza. 
Captain Booden returned the compli- 
ment by hoisting the stars and stripes 
at our mainmast head, but was sorely 
bothered with the mingled dyes of the 
flag on shore. A puff of air blew out 
its folds, and to our surprise, disclosed 
the Mexican national standard. 

“ Blast them greasers,” said the patri- 
otic skipper, “if they aint gone and 
histed a Mexican cactus flag, then I’m 
blowed.” He seriously thought of haul- 
ing down his beloved national colors 
again, resenting the insult of hoisting 
a foreign flag on American soil. He 
pocketed the affront however, remarking 
that “ they probably knew that a Bolinas 
butter-boat was not much of a fightist 
anyway.” 

We dropped anchor gladly, Captain 
Booden being wholly at a loss as to 
We judged that we 
were somewhere south of the Golden 
Gate, but what town this was that slept 
so tranquilly in the summer sun, and 
what hills were these that walled in the 
peaceful scene from the rest of the 
The village 
serene 


our whereabouts. 


world, we could not tell. 
awakening 


seemed from its 
sleepiness, and one by one the windows 
of the adobe cottages swung open as if 
the people rubbed their long-closed 
yes at some unwonted sight ; and the 


doors gradually opened as though their 
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dumb lips would hail us and ask who 
were these strangers that vexed the 
quiet waters of their bay. But two 
small fishing-boats lay at anchor, and 
these Booden said reminded him of 
Christopher Columbus or Noah’s Ark, 
they were so clumsy and antique in 
build. 

We hauled our boat up alongside and 
all hands got in and went ashore. As 
we landed, a little shudder seemed to 
go through the sleepy old place, as if 
it had been rudely disturbed from its 
comfortable nap, and a sudden sob of 
sea air swept through the quiet streets 
as though the insensate houses had ac- 
tually breathed the weary sigh of awak- 
ing. The buildings were low and white, 
with dark-skinned children basking in 
the doors, and grass hammocks swing- 
ing beneath open verandas. There were 
no stores, no sign of business, and no 
sound of vehicles or labor; all was as 
decorous and quiet, to use the skipper’s 
description, “as if the people had slick- 
ed up their door-yards, whitewashed 
their houses, and gone to bed.” It was 
just like a New England Sabbath ina 
Mexican village. 

And this fancy was further colored by 
a strange procession which now met us 
as we went up from the narrow beach, 
having first made fast our boat. A lean 
Mexican priest, with an enormous shovel 
hat and particularly shabby cassock, 
came toward us, followed by a motley 
crowd of Mexicans, prominent among 
whom was a pompous old man, clad in 
a seedy Mexican uniform, and wearing 
a trailing rapier at his side. The rest 
of the procesgion was brought up with a 
crowd of shy women, dark-eyed and 
tawny and ail poorly clad, though other- 
wise comfortable enough in condition. 
These hung back and wonderingly look- 
ed at the strange faces, as though they 
had never seen the like before. The 
old padre lifted his skinny hands, and 
said something in Spanish which I did 
not understand. 
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“Why, the old mummy is slinging 
his popish blessings at us!” This was 
Lanky’s interpretation of the kindly 
priest’s paternal salutation. And, sure 
enough, he was welcoming us to the 
shore of San Ildefonso with holy fervor 
and religious phrase. 

“T say,” said Booden, a little testily, 
“ What did you say was the name of this 
place, and where away does it lay from 
Frisco?” Invery choice Castilian, as 
Lanky declared, the priest rejoined that 
he did not understand the language in 
which Booden was speaking. “Then 
bring on somebody that does,” rejoined 
that irreverent mariner, when due in- 
terpretation had been made. The pa- 
dre protested that no one in the village 
understood the English tongue. The 
skipper gave a long low whistle of sup- 
pressed astonishment, and wondered if 
we had drrifted down to Lower Califor- 
nia in two days and nights, and had 
struck a Mexican settlement. The col- 
ors on the flag-staff and the absence of 
any Americans gave some show of rea- 
son to this startling conclusion ; and 
Lanky, who was now the interpreter of 
the party, asked the name of the place 
and was again told that it was San IIde- 
fonso ; but when he asked what country 
it was in and how far it was to San Fran- 
cisco, he was met with a polite “I do 
not understand you, Sefior.” Here was 
a puzzle; becalmed in a strange port 
only two days drift from the city of 
San Francisco ; a town which the school- 
master declared was not laid down on 
any map ; a population that spoke only 
Spanish and did not know English when 
they heard it ; a Mexican flag flying over 
the town, and an educated priest who 
did not know what we meant when we 
asked how far it was to San Francisco. 
Were we bewitched ? 

Accepting a hospitable invitation from 
the padre, we sauntered up to the plaza, 
where we were ushered into a long, low 
room, which might once have beena mili- 
tary barrack-room ; it was neatly white- 
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washed and ‘had a hard clay floor, and 
along the walls were a few ancient fire- 
locks and a venerable picture of “ His 
Excellency, General Santa Afia, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico,” as a 
legend beneath it set forth. Break- 
fast of chickens, vegetables, bread, and 
an excellent sort of country wine (this 
last being served in a big earthen bottle) 
was served up to us on the long un- 
painted table that stood in the middle 
of the room. During the repast our 
host, the priest, sat with folded hands 
intently regarding us, while the rest of 
the people clustered around the door 
and open windows, eyeing us with in- 
describable and incomprehensible curi- 
osity. If we had been visitors from the 
moon, we could not have attracted more 
attention. Even the stolid Indians, a 
few of whom struiled lazily about, came 
and gazed at us until the pompous old 
man in faded Mexican uniform drove 
them noisily away from the window, 
where they shut out the light and the 
pleasant morning air, perfumed with 
helictropes, verbenas and sweet herbs 
that grew luxuriantly about the houses. 

The padre had restrained his curiosty 
out of rigid politeness until we had 
eaten, when he began by asking, Did our 
galleon come from Manila? We told 
him that we only came from Bolinas : 
whereat he said once more with a puz- 
zled look of pain, “ I do not understand 
you, Sefior.” Then pointing through 
the open doorway to where the Lively 
Polly peacefully floated at anchor, he 
asked what ensign was that which float- 
ed at her masthead. Lanky proudly, 
but with some astonishment, replied: 
“That’s the American flag, Sefior.” 
At this the seedy old man in uniform 
eagerly said: “Americafios! Ameri- 
cafios ! why, I saw some of those peo- 
ple and that flag at Monterey.” Lanky 
asked him if Monterey was not full of 
Americans and did not have plenty of 
flags. The Ancient replied thathe did 
not know; it was a long time since he 
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had beenthere. Lanky observed that per- 
haps he had never been there. “I was 
there in 1835” said the Ancient. This 
curious speech being interpreted to 
Captain Booden, that worthy remarked 
that he did not believe that he had seen 
a white man since. 

After an ineffectual effort to explain 
to the company where Bolinas was, we 
rose and went out for a view of the 
town. It was beautifully situated on a 
gentle rise which swelled up from the 
water’s edge and fell rapidly off in the 
rear of the town into a deep ravine, 
where a brawling mountain stream sup- 
plied a little flouring mill with motive 
power. Beyond the ravine were small 
fields of grain, beans and lentils on the 
rolling slopes, and back of these rose 
the dark, dense vegetation of low hills, 
while over all were the rough and rag- 
ged ridges of mountains closing in all 
the scene. The town itself, as I have 
said, was white and clean; the houses 
were low-browed, with windows se- 
cured by wooden shutters; only a few 
glazed sashes being seen anywhere. 
Out of these openings in the thick 
adobe walls of the humble homes of 
the villagers flashed the curious, the 
abashed glances of many a dark-eyed 
sefiorita, who fled, laughing, as we ap- 
proached. The old church was on 
the plaza, and in its odd-shaped turret 
tinkled the little bell whose notes had 
sounded the morning angelus, when we 
were knocking about in the fog outside. 
High up on its quaintly arched gable 
was inscribed in antique letters “1796.” 
In reply to a skeptical remark from 
Lanky, Booden declared that “the old 
shell looked as though it might have 
been built in the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, for that matter.” The worthy 
skipper had a misty idea that all old 
Spanish buildings were built in the days 
of these famous sovereigns. 

Hearing the names of Ferdinand and 
Isabella, the padre gravely and rever- 
entially asked: “And is the health of 
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His Excellency, Gen. Santa Afia, whom 
God protect, still continued to him ?” 

With great amazement, Lanky re- 
plied: “Santa Afia! why, the last heard 
of him was that he was keeping a cock- 
pit in Havana ; some of the newspapers 
published an obituary of him about six 
months ago, but I believe he is alive 
yet somewhere.” 

A little flush of indignation mantled 
the old man’s cheek, and with a tinge 
of severity in his voice, he said: “I 
have heard that shameful scandal about 
our noble President once before, but 
you must excuse me if I ask you not to 
repeat it. It is true he took away our 
Pious Fund some years since, but he is 
still our revered President, and I would 
not hear him ill-spoken of any more 
than our puissant and mighty Ferdinand, 
of whom you just spoke—may he rest 
in glory!” and here the good priest 
crossed himself devoutly. 

“What is the old priest jabbering 
about ?” Captain Booden, im- 
patiently ; for he was in haste to “ get 
his bearings ” and be off. When Lanky 
replied, he burst out: “Tell him that 
Santa Afia is not President of Mexico 
any more than I am, and that he has n’t 
amounted to a row of pins since Cali- 
fornia was a part of the United States.” 

Lanky faithfully interpreted this fling 
whereupon the 


asked 


at the ex-President, 
padre, motioning to the Ancient to put 
up his rapier, which had leaped out of 
its rusty scabbard, said: “ Nay, Sefior, 
you would insult an old man. We have 
never been told yet by our government 
that the Province of California was 
alienated from the great Republic of 
Mexico, and we owe allegiance to none 
save the nation whose flag we love so 
well;” and the old man turned his tear- 
dimmed eyes toward the ragged stand- 
ard of Mexico that drooped from the 
staffin the plaza. Continuing, he said: 
“Our noble country has strangely for- 
gotten us, and though we watch the har- 
bor-entrance year after year, no tidings 
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ever comes. The galleon that was to 
bring us stores has never been seen on 
the horizon yet, and we seem lost in the 
fog.” 

The schoolmaster of Jaybird Cafion 
managed to tell us what the priest had 
said, and then asked when une had last 
heard of the outside world. “ It was in 
1837,” said he, sadly, “when we sent a 
courier to the Mission del Carmelo, at 
Monterey, for tidings from New Spain. 
He never came back, and the great 
earthquake which shook the country 
hereabout opened a huge chasm across 
the country just back of the Sierra 
yonder, and none dared to cross over to 
the main land. The saints have de- 
fended us in peace, and it is the will of 
Heaven that we shall stay here by our- 
selves until the Holy Virgin, in answer 
to our prayers, shall send us deliver- 
ance.” 

Here was a new revelation. This was 
an old Spanish Catholic mission, settled 
in 1796, called San Ildefonso, which 
had evidently been overlooked for near- 
ly forty years, and had quietly slept in 
an unknown solitude while the coun- 
try had been transferred to the United 
States from the flag that still idly waved 
over it. Lost in the fog! Here wasa 
whole town lost in the fog of years. Em- 
pires and dynasties had risen and fallen ; 
the world had repeatedly been shaken 
to its centre, and this people had heed- 
ed it not; a great civil war had ravaged 
the country to which they now belonged 
and they knew not of it; poor Mexico 
herself had been torn with dissensions 
and had been insulted with an empire, 
and these peaceful and weary watchers 
for from “New Spain” had 
recked nothing of all these things. All 
around them the busy State of Cali- 


tidings 


fornia was scarred with the eager pick 
of gold-seekers, or the shining share of 
the husbandman ; towns and cities had 
sprung up where these patriarchs had 
only known of vast cattle ranges, or 
sleepy missions of the Roman Catholic 
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Fathers. They knew nothing of the 
great city of San Francisco, with its 
busy marts and crowded harbor; and 
thought of its broad bay—if they thought 
of it at all—as the lovely shore of Yerba 
Buena, bounded by bleak hills and al- 
most unvexed by any keel. The politi- 
cal storms of forty years had gone hurt- 
less over their heads, and in a certain 


sort of dreamless sleep, San Ildefonso’ 


had still remained true to the red, white 
and green flag that had long since dis- 
appeared from every part of the State 
save here, where it was still loved and 
revered as the banner of the soil. 

The social and political framework 
of the town had been kept up through 
all these years. There had been no 
connection with the fountain of political 
power, but the town was ruled by the 
legally elected Ayuntamiento, or Com- 
mon Council, of which the Ancient, 
Sefior Apolonario Maldonado, was Pres- 
ident or Alcalde. They were daily look- 
ing for advices from Don José Castro, 
Governor of the loyal province of Cali- 
fornia; and so they had been looking 
daily for forty years. We asked if they 
had not heard from any of the prying 
Yankees who crowd the country? Fa- 
ther Ignacio—for that was the padre’s 
name—replied: “Yes ; five years ago, 
when the winter rains had just set in, a 
tall, spare man, who talked some French 
and some Spanish, came down over the 
mountains with a pack containing pock- 
et-knives, razors, soap, perfumery, laces, 
and other curious wares, and besought 
our people to purchase. We have not 
much coin, but were disposed to treat 
him Christianly, until he did declare 
that President General Santa Afia, 
whom may the Saints defend! was a 
thief and gambler, and had gambled 
away the Province of California to the 
United States; whereupon we drave 
him hence, tae Ayuntamiento sending 
a trusty guard to see him two leagues 
from the borders of the pueblo. But, 
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months after, we discovered his pack 
and such of his poor bones as the wild 
beasts of prey had not carried off, at 
the base of a precipice where he had 
fallen. His few remains and his goods 
were together buried on the mountain 
side, and I lamented that we had been 
so hard with him. But the Saints for- 
bade that he should go back and tell 
where the people of San Ildefonso were 
waiting to hear from their own neglect- 
ful country, which may Heaven defend, 
bless and prosper !” 

The little town took on a new inter- 
est to us cold outsiders after hearing 
its strange and almost improbable story. 
We could have scarcely believed that 
San Ildefonso had actually been over- 
looked in the transfer of the country 
from Mexico to the United States, and 
had for nearly forty years been hidden 
away between the Sierra and the sea; 
but, if we were disposed to doubt the 
word of the good father, here was in- 
trinsic evidence of the truth of his nar- 
rative. There were no Americans here ; 
only the remnants of the old Mexican 
occupation and the civilized Indians. 
No traces of later civilization could be 
found ; but the simple dresses, tools, im- 
plements of husbandry and household 
utensils were such as I have seen in 
the half-civilized wilds of Central Amer- 
ica. The old mill in the cafion behind 
the town was acuriosity of clumsiness, 
and nine-tenths of the water-power of 
the arroya that supplied it were wasted. 
Besides, until now, who ever heard of 
such a town in California as San Ilde- 
fonso? Upon what map can any such 
headland and bay be traced ; and where 
are the historic records of the pueblo 
whose well defined boundaries lay pal- 
pably before us? I have dwelt upon 
this point, about which I naturally have 
some feeling, because of the skeptical 
criticism which my narrative has since 
provoked. There are some people in 
the world who never will believe any- 
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thing that they have not seen, touched, 
or tasted for themselves ; California has 
her share of such. 

Captain Booden was disposed to re- 
ject Father Ignacio’s story, until I call- 
ed his attention to the fact that this was 
a tolerable harbor for small craft, and 
yet had never before been heard of ; 
that he never knew of such a town, and 
that if any of his numerous associates 
in the marine profession knew of the 
town or harbor of San Ildefonso, he 
surely would have heard of it from them. 
He restrained his impatience to be 
off long enough to allow Father ig- 
nacio to gather from us a few chapters of 
the world’s history for forty years past. 
The discovery of gold in California, the 
settlement of the country and the Pa- 
cific Railroad were not so much account 
to him, somehow, as the condition of 
Europe, the Church in Mexico, and 
what had become of the Pious Fund; 
this last I discovered had been a wor- 
risome subject to the good Father. I 
did not know what it was myself, but I 
believe it was the alienation from the 
church of certain moneys and incomes 
which were transferred to speculators 
by the Mexican Congress, years and 
years age. 

I was glad to find that we were more 
readily believed by Father Ignacio and 
the old Don than our Yankee predeces- 
sor had been; perhaps, we were be- 
lieved more on his corroborative evi- 
dence. The priest, however, politely 
declined to accept all we said ; that was 
evident ; and the Don steadily refused 
to believe that California had been trans- 
ferred to the United States. It wasa 
little touching to see Father Ignacio’s 
doubt and hopes struggle in his withered 
face as he heard in a few brief sentences 
the history of his beloved land and 
Church for forty years past. His eye kin- 
dled, or it was bedewed with tears, as he 
listened, andan occasional flash of resent- 
ment flushed his cheek when he heard 
something that shook his ancient faith 
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in the established order of things. To 
a proposition to take passage with us 
to San Francisco, he replied warmly that 
he would on no account leave his flock, 
nor attempt to thwart the manifest will 
of Heaven that the town should remain 
unheard of until delivered from its long 
sleep by the same agencies that had cut 
it off from the rest of the world. Neither 
would he allow any of the people te 
come with us. 

And so we parted. We went out with 
the turn of the tide, Father Ignacio and 
the Ancient accompanying us to the 
beach, followed by a crowd of the towns- 
folk who carried for us water and provis- 
ions for a longer voyage than ours promis- 
ed to be. The venerable priest raised his 
hands in parting blessing as we shoved 
off, and I saw two big tears roll down 
the furrowed face of Sefior Maldonado, 
who looked after us as a stalwart old 
warrior might look at the departure of 
a band of hopeful comrades leaving him 
to fret in monkish solitude while they 
were off to the wars again. Wind and 
tide served, and in a few minutes the 
Lively Polly rounded the point, and 
looking back, I saw the yellow haze of 
the afternoon sun sifted sleepily over all 
the place ; the knots of white-clad peo- 
ple standing statuesque and motion- 
less as they gazed; the flag of Mexico 
faintly waving in the air; and with a 
sigh of relief a slumberous veil seemed 
to fall over all the scene; and as our 
bow met the roll of the current outside 
the headland, the gray rocks of the 
point shut out the fading view, and we 
saw the last of San IIdefonso. 

Captain Booden had gathered enough 
from the people to know that we were 
somewhere south of San Francisco, (the 
Lively Polly had no chart or nautical 
instruments on board, of course) and so 
he determined to coast cautiously along 
northward, marking the shore line in 
order to be able to guide other naviga- 
tors to the harbor. But a light mist 
crept down the coast, shutting out the 
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view of the headlands, and by midnight 
we had stretched out to sea again, and 
were once more out of our reckoning: 
At daybreak, however, the fog lifted, 
and we found ourselves in sight of land, 
and a brisk breeze blowing, we soon 
made Pigeon Point, and before noon 
were inside the Golden Gate, and ended 
our long and adventurous. cruise from 
Bolinas Bay by hauling into the wharf 
at San Francisco. 

I have little left to tell. Of the shame- 
ful way in which our report was received, 
every newspaper reader knows. At first 
there were some persons, men of sci- 
ence and reading, who were disposed to 
believe what we said. I printed in one 
of the daily newspapers an account of 
what we had discovered, giving a full 
history of San Ildefonso as Father Ig- 
nacio had given it to us. Of course, 
the other newspapers, as I find is usual 
in such cases, pooh-poohed the story 
their contemporary had published to 
their exclusion, and made themselves 
very merry over what they were pleased 
to term, “ The great San Ildefonso Sell.” 
I prevailed on Captain Booden to make 
a short voyage down the coast in search 
of the lost port. But we never saw the 
headland, the ridge beyond the town, 
nor anything that looked like these 
landmarks, though we went down as 
far as San Pedro Bay and back twice 
or three times. It actually did seem 
that the whole locality had been swal- 
lowed up, or had vanished into air. In 
vain did I bring the matter to the no- 
tice of the merchants and scientific men 
of San Francisco. Nobody wovld ‘At 
out an exploring expedition by Ianu vr 
sea; those who listened at first, fina?’y 
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inquired “if there was money in it?” I 
could not give an affirmative answer, 
and they turned away with the discour- 
aging remark, that the California Acad- 
emy of Natural Sciences or the Society 
of Pioneers were the only bodies inter- 
ested in the fate of our lost city. Even 
Captain Booden somehow lost all inter- 
est in the enterprise, and returned to 
his Bolinas coasting with the most stolid 
indifference. I combatted the attacks 
of the newspapers with facts and depo- 
sitions of my fellow voyagers as long as 
I could, until one day the editor of the 
Daily Trumpeter (I suppress the real 
name of the sheet) coldly told me that 
the public were tired of the story of San 
Ildefonso. It was plain that his mind 
had been soured by the sarcasms of his 
contemporaries, and he no longer be- 
lieved in me. 

The newspaper controversy died away 
and was forgotten, but I have never 
relinquished the hope of proving the 
verity of my statements. At one time I 
expected to establish the truth, having 
heard that one Zedekiah Murch had 
known a Yankee peddler who had gone 
over the mountains of Santa Cruz and 
never was heard of more. But Zede- 
kiah’s memory was feeble, and he only 
knew that such a story prevailed long 
ago; so that clue was soon lost again, 
and the little fire of enthusiasm which 
it kindled among a few persons died 
out. I have not yet lost all hope; and 
when I think of the regretful conviction 
that will force itself upon the mind of 
good Father Ignacio, that we were, after 
all, imposters, I cannot bear to reflect 
that I may die and visit the lost town of 
San Ildefonso no more. 
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RAIN at last. There have been delicate 
hintings of it for several weeks past in the 
rare beauty of cloud scenery—a beauty un- 
known to our shadowless, unwinking sum- 
mers. Vast flocks of ciérro-cumudi driven 
northward across those blue pastures, 

“ Shepherded by the slow, unwilling wind ;” 
at night-fall rounded domes and minarets 
piled up in the West, and fired by that 
Ephesian youth—the Sun; gray bars at 
dawn across the rosy East, in place of. the 
colorless dead fog: these were the charm- 
ing premonitions of the coming season. 
Even the bare, treeless hills of San Fran- 
cisco caught some inspiration from the sky 
above, and clothed themselves with purple. 
For, as a general thing, these hills are not 
ravishingly beautiful. The most enthusi- 
astic real estate owner has not yet, I be- 
lieve, claimed for them that attribute. A 
cheerful resemblance to the knobs on an 
over-done meat pie, in which the vegetable 
predominates, is the utmost, I think, we can 
ask for them. 

Nature dies hard in California. She does 
not linger in the hectic beauty of an eastern 
autumn—but fights, inch by inch, as she 
withers upward, in the long dry summer, 
retreating from the plain to the foothills, 
where her vital springs still pulsate. When 
she does die, it is the Hippocratic face she 
turns to the sky—colorless, sunken, cadav- 
erous. And yet nowhere else is her resur- 
rection so complete and sudden. She knows 
no relapses ; no backward seasons; no tardy 
Aprils, such as vex our eastern life. The 
rain comes—and presto! the spring is 
here! 


THE year just closing, has been one of 
disastrous phenomena all over the world. 
Violent and of the 
earth, air and sea, have prepared the popu- 
lar mind to accept them as a connected 
chain of evidence of some deep-seated cos- 
It is pleas- 


unusual convulsions 


mical or planetary disturbance. 
ant to record one harmless display of nat- 
ural phenomena which no local philosopher 


we believe has yet connected with small- 
pox or earthquakes. 

Between the hours of two and three, A.M., 
of the 14th November, observers in this city 
noticed a stream of some twenty-five stars 
per minute—but only one being remarkable 
for its extra brilliance or duration. Through- 
out the previous and subsequent hours of 
that night but a slight increase in the aver- 
age number was registered, although the 
clearness of the sky and the absence of 
wind afforded good opportunities for ob- 
servation; whilst the nights of the four- 
teenth and fifteenth presented but little 
worth special record. That we have passed 
the period of unusual November display 
now seems evident, which is all the more to 
be regretted, as at no previous period have 
so many general observers been anxiously 
on the lookout, or scientific men so eager 
to collect data for the elucidation of the 
phenomena of “‘shooting stars.” 

For over half a century it has been known 
that, at different times of the year and at 
certain periods of years, an unusual display 
of meteors occurs; that at these times 
the number of “shooting stars” seen is 
extraordinary, and the relative brilliance 
excessive. The examination of the records 
of remarkable exhibitions of meteors has 
shown, that at intervals of about one-third 
of a century, particularly grand and brilliant 
displays appear. In November, 1833, the 
number of “shooting stars” seen quite 
equalled the extraordinary spectacle record- 
ed by Baron Humboldt, as seen by him in 
Mexico, in 1799, and far exceeded any pre- 
vious observation. An interval of thirty- 
four years having elapsed, it was predicted 
that in November, 1866, a similar meteoric 
shower might be expected; and such did 
occur in England, on November fourteenth 
of that year. In this country we were not 
so fortunate as to witness any very unusual 
exhibition ; but as these continue for some 
two or three years, a more favorable result 
was looked forward to, for 1867. Accord- 


ingly, last year, the grandest display ever 
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seen by the present generation presented 
itself on November fourteenth, and was 
visible for two nights. This. year the aver- 
age number of meteors observed, at the 
height of the shower, was but half that of 
last year—so that we may expect but little 
unusual in the November of 1869. 

In a clear atmosphere, such as we pos- 
sess in San Francisco, scarcely any night 
passes but “shooting stars” may be seen ; 
the most favorable hour being shortly be- 
fore daylight, and in the months of July to 
December—this display reaching its annual 
maximum August. But beyond this 
nightly appearance, there occur times in 
which the number of meteors counted in an 
hour will exceed by five or six times the 
average. Such a time have we in August, 
from the eighth to the thirteenth, at which 
period there are about three times as many 


in 


” 


to be seen as during the 
Next in brilliancy comes 


“shooting stars 
rest of the month. 
the November period, occurring every third 
of a century; then the tenth of December ; 
then the twentieth of April; and a few 
minor annual periods, but none at all equal- 
ling that of August. 

By knowing the base line between any 
two or three observers, and estimating the 
altitude and azimuth of a meteor, we can 
ascertain the exact position relative to the 
earth where the star was at time of observa- 
tion. From a comparison of such calcula- 
tions we find that the average height of me- 
teors is about sixty miles ; their appearance 
being visible at an elevation of from forty to 
one hundred and thirty miles—their dis- 
appearance, from thirty to ninety. The 
duration of visibility of these stars seldom 
exceeds three to four seconds; one of six 
seconds being very unusual indeed—the 
average being a little over half a second, 
and their rate of speed about twenty-five 
miles per second. This velocity of a meteor, 
when brought in contact with the particles 
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of our atmosphere, produces friction and 
a great elevation of temperature, which is 
evinced by the incandescence of the body, 
and frequently by its total disintegration. 
—so that the comparative size or elevation 
of a “shooting star” may be predicated 
from the length of its path—the greater the 
elevation, the less amount-of friction the 
tenuousness of the atmosphere produces— 
whilst the greater bulk will longer withstand 
the smelting or disintegrating power of this 
force. By a calculation of the relative mo- 
tions of the meteor to the earth, and the 
earth to the sun, it will be found that, like 
comets, these “ shooting stars ” move around 
the sunin one of the conic sections : that is, 
that before the attraction of the earth acted 
upon a meteor, it was revolving around the 
sun in an elliptic orbit—at times amounting 
almost to a parabola—the period of this el- 
liptic path, in the case of the November 
meteors, being one-third of a century. Were 
these stars possessed of any considerable 
density, their numbers being so great, we 
should have perturbations in the motion of 
the planets ; but as no appreciable change 
takes place, we therefore conclude that their 
density can be but little different from that 
of comets. If then, we suppose a cloud of 
this nebulous matter revolving around the 
sun in an elliptic orbit, whose eccentricity 
inclines to that of a parabola, a continuance 
of revolution will gradually change the 
shape of the orbit, until it becomes annular. 
Such a change has taken place in the 
stream which is visible in August, the earth 
at that time passing through a ring of me- 
teors, which is about twelve millions of 
miles in thickness; but as this mass is a 
continuous ring, we sce the display every 
year. If we trace back the paths taken by 
meteors, we find that each period has its 
own centre of emanation—that which we 
have just passed through having its centre 


in Leo ; that of August, in Perseus. 
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LIFE IN THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC IN THE 
Days OF THE TYRANTS—from the Span- 
ish of Domingo F. Sarmiento, LL.D., 
Minister Plenipotentiary from the Argen- 
tine Republic to the United States, with 
a Biographical Sketch ofthe Author. By 
Mrs. Horace Mann. Published by Hurd 
& Houghton, New York. 


This work is introduced to the public by a 
long preface from the pen of Mrs. Mann, 
extremely laudatory of the author, which is 
written with more vigor than the body of the 
book ; the latter, however, is full of novel and 
most interesting information. Descriptions 
of the various marked characteristics which 
obtain among the people ofthe Jamas are giv- 
en with felicity, and that striking effect which 
sometimes verges on the dramatic. Sarmi- 
ento claims that his countrymen are of poetic 
temperament, and attempts to prove it in the 
following language : 

“ Now, I inquire, what impressions must 
be made upon the inhabitant of the Argen- 
tine Republic by the simple act of fixing his 
eye upon the horizon and seeing nothing ?— 
for the deeper his gaze sinks into that shift- 
ing, hazy, undefined horizon, the further it 
withdraws from him, the more it fascinates 
and confuses him, and plunges him in con- 
templation and doubt. What is the end of 
that world he vainly secks to penetrate ? He 
knows not. What is there beyond what he 
sees? The wilderness, danger, the savage 
death! Here is poetry already.” 

But this is poetry of M. Sarmiento’s own 
creation. It is the common poetry which 
suggests itself to the seaman, the Arab, the 
Indian—to ail who see nature in her grander 
developments. But the real character of the 
gaucho, or resident of the boundless plains 
of Buenos Ayres, may be inferred from the 
following passage, which is part of a lengthy 
episode narrating a series of murders, fights 
and desperate encounters in which those 
people are always engaged : 

“Sometimes he (the gaucho) 
before the scene of a rustic festival with a 
young woman whom he has carried off, and 
takes a place in the dance with his partner, 
goes through the figures of the cée/ito, and 
disappears unnoticed. Another day he brings 


appears 





the girl he has seduced to the house of her 
offended family, sets her down from his 
horse’s croup, and reckless of the parents’ 
curses, quietly betakes himself to his bound- 
less abode.” 

M. Sarmiento is obliging enough to give 
us his own ideas of morality in the fol- 
lowing bit of comment: ‘This white- 
skinned savage, at war with society and pro- 
scribed by the laws, is no more depraved in 
heart than the inhabitants of the settlements. 
The gaucho outlaw is no bandit or highway- 
man. To be sure, he steals; but this is his 
profession, his trade, his science. He steals 
horses.” From which we infer that the 
morality of the transaction resides in the 
article stolen. 

The whole book streams with blood. 
From its pages we gather that throat-cut- 
ting has been the principal avocation of the 
Argentines since 1810. Stabbing and shoot- 
ing are mere pastime. ‘‘ Misfortune” is the 
guacho’s sentimental term for homicide, and 
these misfortunes “‘ never come single.” The 
only comfort that the northern reader can 
extract from a perusal of these horrors is, 
that the race of politicians in the Argentine 
Confederation was necessarily short-lived ; 
that society was unincumbered by any broken 
down political leaders ; that political power 
and physical existence were lost together, and 
that the knife and bullet anticipated promptly 
the slower effects of whisky. 

Col. Sarmiento is a Unitario; Manuel 
Rosas was chief of the Federals ; hence 
Rosas is characterized in the following terms: 
“Don Juan Manuel Rosas, before being a 
public man, had made his residence a sort 
of asylum for homicides, without ever ex- 
tending his protection to robbers ; a prefer- 
ence which would easily be explained by his 
character of guacho proprietor, if his subse- 
quent conduct had not disclosed affinities 
with evil which have filled the world with 
terror.” We do not consider M. Sarmiento 
good authority on the subject of Argentine 
politics. He develops an intense bias on 
the Unitarian side ; but he has given the 
world a very readable work, albeit abound- 
ing with horrors and misstatements. 
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Ir, YES, AND PERHAPS. Four Possi- 
bilities and- Six Exaggerations, with some 
Bits of Fact. By Edward E. Hale. ‘Bus- 
ton: Ticknor & Fields, 1868. 


To write pleasing or amusing stories is 


tolerably easy ; even to so deftly arrange 


artful language that the plot and di&- 
logue shall seem “natural,” as the critics 
say, is not a difficult thing for a capable and 
clever man. But to so write a fictitious 
narrative that you shall deceive even the 
very elect; to invent out of the whole 
cloth, a story that shall actually beguile 
numberless cool, sensible people, into ful- 
ly believing every word you say—this re- 
quires such genius as few men besides Mr. 
Edward E. Hale possess. How dreadfully 
outraged must have been the self-conceit of 
some of those people who believed “‘ The 
Man without a Country” a matter-of-fact 
relation, when answers to their letters of 
inquiry came back from the Navy Depart- 
ment informing them that no such man as 
Nolan was ever known in the service, and 
“that this Department is advised that his 
reputed biography is a work of fiction.” 
More than the world-wide fame of Charles 
Dickens might one covet the joy of hugging 
himself over a long series of such complete 
and harmless deceptions as these. 

It is not merely truthfulness to nature that 
marks Mr. Hale’s works; that is too tame 
an expression ; he absolutely takes you out 
of the domain of fancy, and compels you to 
believe that you are not only reading a rec- 
ord of what actually occurred, but a part of 
which you saw, or heard of, or read at the 
time} said point of time being, of course, 
years ago, but not so far off that your mem- 
ory does not hold some trace of the story 
yet. You read more famous works of fic- 
tion than Mr. Hale’s, with the flattering 
comment of “ How true to life this is!” 
But you read “The Man without a Coun- 
try,” and “*My Double,” with the feeling 
that this is life itself; itis a leaf out of the 
writer’s own experience, and you enjoy be- 
ing the first to whom he has confided the 
story. To cheat the sense into an involun- 
tary belief that the imaginary persons were 
realities, and their haps and mishaps were 
actual occurrences—this is the audacity of 
genius. One is divided between admiration 
for the cunning of the writer, and chagrin at 
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the mystification in which he has left us by 
his artful pretences at matter-of-fact expla- 
nations and annotations to his stories. 

Nor is this peculiar charm of reality all 
that the author of these unpretending tales 
brings to his work. A wholesome Jesson— 
not too prominent—points every tale, and 
through the whole there gleams a thread of 
quaint humor which reminds one of some 
of the older English writers. His diction 
is clear, strong and fresh, just toned down, 
perhaps, by as much of the current liberal- 
isms of speech as a man of culture would 
use in the ordinary conversation of daily 
contact with his friends. There are eleven 
sketches or stories in the book, every one of 
which is good, and none containing a dull 
line. Can one say more ? 

No book of modern times has so diverted 
public attention from its contents to its title. 
To say that it is “simply idiotic,” as some 
harsh critics have declared it, is quite too 
violent criticism ; but it is certainly an unfor- 
tunate combination of oddity, which looks 
more like an attempt to tickle the ears of 
the groundlings than we would suppose the 
writer to be guilty of. It has had the bad 
effect of setting the critics to talk about the 
title of the book rather than what is in it; 
which may be good as an advertisement, 
but is not fair by the book itself. 


LocksLEY HALL. By Alfred Tennyson. 
With Illustrations. Boston: Ticknor & 
Fields. 

Mr. Hennessey’s illustrations of this 
popular poem are, of course, subject to the 
difficulties which usually obtain in such 
attempts—the materializing bf the ideal to 
suit the different conceptions of all readers. 
No two admirers of a favorite poem would 
probably draw the image presented to their 
minds alike ; and it may easily be imagined, 
that while there might be an equal appreci- 
ation, the school-girl’s conception of Locks- 
ley Hall would be very different from that 
of a student of metaphysics. The ‘“fickle- 
hearted” Amy will, of course, always 
strongly resemble that faithless creature 
who embittered the days of our adolescence, 
and to whom, “mated with a clown,” we 
still revert with sentimental regard ; while 
the successful suitor will always look like 
our hated rival. Mr. Hennessey’s idea of 
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Amy may, for aught we know, be a truthful 
one—fat, English, and material—we only 
know it is not the youngest Miss Spriggins 
with whom we went to dancing-school. Per- 
haps the artist's selections of lines are not en- 
tirely felicitous. There will always be some 
difficulty in representing a young woman’s 
eyes hanging with “mute observance” on a 
young man’s motions ; and perhaps the idea 
is as well illustrated by depicting her as 
standing beside a piano, apparently endeav- 
oring to the 

of music as in any other, 
ject to Mr. Hennessey’s illustration of an 


name of a piece 


But we do ob- 


recollect 


illustration in the line: 

“Slowly comes a hungry people, as a lion, creeping 
nicher, 

Glares at one that nods and winks behind a slowly 


dying fire. 


Which might serve to illustrate Gerard in- 
stead of Tennyson. The savage “ leaping 
the rainbows of the brook” is also too 
highly suggestive of the “ Niagdra leap,” 
by the Hanlon Brothers. We wonder why 
Mr. Hennessey takes less pains in transfer- 
ring that exquisite picture of the “ Summer 
Isles of Eden ”’—particularly as he is most 
felicitous in landscape. The views of Lucks- 
ley Hall, in the days of the hero’s enthusi- 
asm as well as in the dark hours of his 
scarn, are full of poetic power and genuine 
force. The glimpse of the hero at the 
ivied casement is a° good conception of 
this typical lover of the nineteenth century 
—refined, progressive, tender and critical. 
The volume is beautifully printed, delicately 
In all its 
appointments it is an elegant holiday vol- 
ume; and Messrs. Ticknor & Fields, who 


tinted, and excellently engraved. 


have done so much to familiarize the Amer- 
ican people with the poet of the highest 
culture ani refinement, deserve great credit 
for this addition to their popular editions of 
Alfred Tennyson. 


SMOKED GLASS. 
Author of “Orpheus C. Kerr’s Papers, 
“Avery Glibun,” etc. With Illustra- 
tive Anachronisms. Ky Thomas Worth. 
New York: G. W. Carleton, Publisher. 
1868. 


By Orpheus C. Kerr, 


’ 


A laborious funny book is a thing to be 
No 


lugubrious employment than to make such a 


abhorred by gods and men. more 
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book can be imagined, and a drearier t2.. 
than to read it never falls to the lot of * 
reading man. Fancy a humorist, as th. 
writer of this is sometimes called, sittin; 
down with malice aforethought, and grav eG: 
informing the world that he is going to be 
excessively funny through the extent of not 
less than two hundred and seventy-seven mor. 
tal pages! And yet this is what theauthor of 
“Smoked Glass” deliberately does. He does 
not propose to be funny by spasm, with bril- 
liant flashes interspersed between ; but he 
promises to shed a phosphorescent gleam of 
humor through every one of his twenty-odd 
chapters. This is ghastly merriment; and 
we are not suse whether blame or pity for the 
author do chiefly exercise us when his work 
is done. It is doleful, indeed, to be com- 
pelled to write such a book ; it is monstrous 
to ask people to read it, and laugh over it; 
it is asking what is simply impossible. 
During the war, there were numerous situ- 
ations which were ludicrous and ridiculous 
in themselves ; “Orpheus C, 
Kerr” wrought them up into occasional let- 
ters, broadly humorous and good-naturedly 


and when 


satirical, everybody laughed ; and “ Captain 
Villiam Brown” and “The Mackerel Brig- 
ade” enjoyed as brilliant a popularity 
as “Hosea Biglow 


*Sawin,” albeit all of those personages have 


” 


and “ Birdofreedum 
a more ephemeral existence than the sen- 
tences and verses in which they -figure. 
But here is a laborious travesty of the Im- 
peachment Trial of President Johnson, 
dragged on through an entire bool ; and the 
unfortunate subject of the burlesque or ex- 
travaganza is so beat, harried, tor ured, and 
drained, that we are fain to cry for mercy on 
the poor thing, and beg that the author will 
try and be funny on something els: that will 
not require so much labor, nor suffer so 
much cudgelling. The author has made a 
dreadful mistake in attempting such a sus- 
tained effort of fun. The few really good 
things which are scattered through the book 
are lost sight of in the mass of dreariness ; 
and one can only regret that so much pre- 
cious time and real talent has been wasted 
in the production of a work whose forced 
humor is a weariness to the soul, and whose 
cheap, vulgar cuts are a weariness to the 


sense, 





